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After. 


BY A. F, GROW. 


As after the storm-there cometh a calm; 
As after the cloud comes the sun; 
So oft times we know therce’s found healing 
balm 
For wounds when the battle is won. 


After we’ve climbed to the utmost height 
Of the mountain, rugged and bare; 

Looking below in the fading twilight, 
Oh how lovely the valleys are ! 


After we’ve sown of the best of the grain, 

As we march o’er the broad fields of Time, 
An hundredfold, surely, we'll reap again 

In the fields of a fairer clime. 


Alter we’ve toiled through the day’s burning 
heat, 
Aweary and fainting and sore, 
The sun gone down, how trancendently sweet 
’Tis to rest when our toil is o’er. 


After life’s toils, then cometh sweet rest 
To us, on that far-away shore, 

For Jesus hath died, and on his dear breast 
We’il trustingly lean evermore. 


Yes, we know after earth, then cometh heaven; 
What joy it will be to be there ! 

Loving the Master, to us will be given 
Release from all sorrow and care. 


MADRONE, Wash., April, 1894. 


ANOTHER SHEAF FROM MY DESK. 
BY REV. DR. G. F. MAGOUN. 


One of my New England corre- 
spondents tells me of a theological 
chub, of which he is a member, in 
which “inerrancy” (of revelation) was 
discussed. “What I call reverent 
rationalism was strongly in evidence, 
but the older and safer view was vig- 
orously presented, not only to my de- 
light, but my instruction. Oneof the 
speakers has given months to the de- 
tailed study of Wellhausen, and it 
was great fun to see him riddle the 
extravagancies of the higher critics.” 

This is more appreciable to me 
from having read a notable doing-up 
of Wellhausen, which has been run- 
ning through four learned and pow- 
erful articles in The Thinker. The 
author, Rev. W. L. Baxter, D.D:, pre- 
fers a thorough expose of one topic 
to a general review. He finds it in 
Chapter I of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel, and in a point 
in which his “whole position is con- 
tained” as to the evolutionism and 
higher criticism, which are the object 
of the book. Itis a point, too, so 
independently treated by Ewald’s 
noted pupil and Kuenen’s successor in 
leadership, that its exposure is separ- 
ately handled with ease by his acute 
critic. What Wellhausen asserts and 
undertakes to prove is “that the idea 
of ‘one God, one sanctuary,’ was never 
heard of in Israel till the reign of 
Josiah, and that it was never firmly 
and permanently embodied in the 
nation’s practice till their returu from 
the exile in Babylon. If he cannot 
prove this, then, by his own admission, 
his whole edifice of critical history 
becomes a ruin.” And under com- 
petent hands a ruin it speedily be- 
comes. “Nothing strikes one more 
forcibly,” he says, “than the free and 
easy romancing to which Wellhansen 
treats the materials before him on 
almostevery page. Where we expect 
quotation we get invention; where we 
expect proof, dogmatism.” 


We heard it asserted not long ago 
in a religious lecture that the spiritu- 
al is by necessity, and essentially, so- 
cial—and out of social relations spir- 
it is not spirit. Then God is not in 
himself spirit, as the Saviour declar- 
ed, and before he first created man 
or angel in_ his image had not 
yet become a 8piritual being. How, 
then, could he eyer create such a be- 
ing and so Siaiiiaons himself? This 
absurdity, given out with a _philo- 
sophical air to hide its emptiness, 
perhaps, reminded us of an old form 
of argument for the Trinity—the 
merest form—viz, that there must be 
distinctions in the godhead, in order 
that there might be divine society 
within itself. This logical sham was 
unable of necessity to tell why the 
distinctions must be three, no more, 
no less. No better than this was 
Fichte’s well-known assertion of the 
eternal and essential identity of God 
and man as the core of Christianity. 
Nor was Hegel’s, that God, in his 
very essence, is thought (of what 
thinker beyond himself?), and the 
world is his own self-objectification. 
So he reached society by the scheme 
of these philosophers, through pan- 
theistic identification with humanity, 
or the cosmos. But what was he be- 
fore—spirit or not? Or, from the 
exigency of logic, were man and the 
world eternal as well as himself ? 

With half an eye one can see that 
this metaphysical attempt at lower- 
ing the spiritual to the social, or ele- 
vating the social to the spiritual, 
comes from the exaggeration of so- 
ciology just now—an exaggeration in 
which the clearest and soundest 
thinkers take no part. 


GRINNELL. 


; 


NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 


BY REV. E. CLARENCE OAKLEY. 


We have our home missionary 
problem here. just as the Pacific 
Coast has. Michigan is what is call- 
ed a self-supporting State. It plans 
to provide for its own missionary 
needs. Some think that the State 
undertook. that new plan a little pre- 


| maturely. But there is one advan- 


tage about assuming self-support, 
even though it be done before the 
circumstances would warrant; and 
that is, it is easier to raise a little 
more money so as more nearly to ap- 
proximate the missionary needs than 
to bear the shame of taking a back- 
ward step, and again becoming de- 
pendent upon the national society. 
This fiscal year just closing finds 
the State treasury lacking about 
two thousand dollars of enough to 
meet all demands. May I, without 
seeming to boast, report that my 
church has raised very nearly two 
dollars per member for home mis- 
sions ? 
APPORTIONMENT. 


Let me tell you somewhat of the 
method we have in this State. The 
Central Home Missionary Committee 
decide how much is necessary to 
carry on the work of the State; and, 
then, to the best of their ability, they 
apportion this to the different Asso- 
ciations of the State. The Eastern 
Association, of which my church is a 
member, had assigned it fourteen 
hundred and ninety-five dollars as 
its share. Each local Association has 
its Home Missionary Committee, one 
of whose duties is to divide up among 
the churches of that Association the 
apportionment made by the Central 
Committee. This apportioning is 
made upon the basis of membership, 
previous gifts, and apparent ability 
to give; and so far as I have observed, 
seems not only to be quite fair, but 
also to be accepted in good spirit by 
the churches. The result is that the 
Church has something to work to. 
The pastor has a plea, strong and ef- 
fective, to make, and there is a real 
satisfaction to the church when it has 
reached the mark set for it. Not in- 
frequently the churches have the addi- 
tional joy of being able to pass the 
limit by a few dollars; in the case of 
my own, the surplus was more than 
a hundred dollars. I recommend 
this plan to the California Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Yes, both the plan 
of apportionment, and, as some fa- 


.cetious ones among you are thinking 


—the plan of passing the limit. 
A NEW WARREN. 


When California secured a new 
superintendent it was remarked that 
you could not get out of the W’s. 
You went from Warren to Wiard. 
Michigan is not able to get out of 
the ‘“Warrens.” Our new superinten- 
dent, Rev. William H. Warren, has 
made his debut and entered upon his 
work. His first address, in the new 
official relation, was made at the 
Lansing Association, and has estab- 
lished bim as a winning, wise and 
welcome Warren. The State rejoices 
in his coming, and expects, under his 
leadership, to make great progress 
in evangelizing its needy parts. 


TWO GREAT CONVENTIONS. 


Detroit has been the Mecca of con- 
veptionists this winter. The Stu- 
dents Volunteer Convention was held 
there during the first week of March, 
and it showed itself to be an intense- 
ly spiritual and enthusiastic affair. 
Seldom do so many remarkable men 
and women from the foreign work 
come together at one time; seldom is 
there manifested such intense inter- 
est in the welfare of the unevangel- 
ized millions. To attend the meet- 
ings was a privilege quite nearly 
approaching that of the brethren at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. 

Hardly had the city begun to ap- 
preciate the quality of that meeting 
when the Endeavorers from all over 
the State began to gather, until the 
largest church building in the city 
was crowded and overflowing. It 
was the annual convention of the 
State Union. On account of the 
crowds, the meetings were held in 
the auditorium, seating between five 
and six thousand. Twenty-five hun- 
dred delegates came to this Conven- 
tion; and Detroit already has another 
twenty-five hundred of its own; 80 
you can easily imagine the throngs 
that crowded into that auditorium. 
The room was not so crowded with 
people as the program with good 
things. One notable address, which 
ought to be printed and circulated 
all over the country, was made by 
Rev. C. H. Beale, whom Michigan 
loses for the enrichment of the Bos- 
ton clergy. Mr. Beale spoke upon 
“Ohristian Citizenship.” It was a 
great address, and the Convention 
was worthy of it. 


WEATHER. 
We have had winter here, while 


you have been basking under the 


genial sun. “How does winter strike 
you?” is the question that Uncle 
Sam's mail brings me from the Gold- 
en State quite frequently. Thus 
far—lI say it advisedly, for it has been 
snowing to-day, April 1lth—thus far 
I have enjoyed the winter; we have 


not suffered at all from the cold, and |’ 


have felt something of the bracing 
quality of the sharp air. I would 
summarize the winter in this form: 
Not much sunshine; not unpleasantly 
cold; very stimulating; a grand 


climate to work in; a dread to many [| 


people who live here; but, after all, 
with as many advantages as it has 
disadvantages; as a climate, not to be 
compared with San Francisco bay at- 
mosphere and sunshine, and yet 
good enough for any one in good 
health and with plenty of work. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Indian Commissioner Browning is 
a staunch believer in the civilizing 
and uplifting effects of education and 
Christianity upon everybody, and he 
has never for a moment accepted the 
absurd theory put forward by some 
people that the American Indian is 
an exception to the rule. In order 
to back up his arguments with an 
indisputable object lesson, Mr. 
Browning recently obtained per- 
mission from the Secretary of the In- 
terior to bring the band and choir 
of the United States Indian Indus- 
trial School at Carlisle, Pa., to 
Washington and give a public con- 


cert. Mrs. Cleveland and the ladies | | 


of the Cabinet kindly consented to 
aliow the use of their names as 
patronesses, and the result was an 
audience of prominent people to 
hear the concert, which took place 
this week. The choir is composed of 
forty voices, male and female, and 
the band, led by a full-blooded 
Oneida Indian, of thirty pieces. The 
program was quite as ambitious, 
both vocal and instrumental, as that 
usually given by the musical clubs 
from the great colleges, and excellent- 
ly rendered. Not afew of those who 
heard the concert were greatly 
astonished, having accepted the idea 
that the musical instinct was entirely 
lacking in the nature of the Indian. 
It is only Christianity and education 
that the American - Indian any all 
other savages lack to make'’them 
our equals in many things which 
partially informed people imagine to 
be signs of race superiority in the 
Anglo-Saxon. It is principally the 
results of ages of Christianity, edu- 
cation and the naturally accompany- 
ing refinement in ways of living that 
appears to stamp the white race as 
superior to all others. 
Senator Allen of Nebraska earned 
and received the thanks of those op- 
posed to that species of gambling 
known as pool-selling on horse races, 
when he succeeded in getting aa 
amendment adopted by the Senate to 
a bill regulating horse-racing in the 
District of Columbia absolutely pro- 
hibiting pool-selling. The action of 
the Senate was a surprise to the gam- 
blers, who are now hard at work try- 
ing to get votes enough to bring 
about a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the Senate killed horse-rac- 


ing in this District; for notwithstand- . 


ing the talk in certain circles about 
horse-racing being merely “an ip- 
centive to improving the breed of 
horses,” they know that without gam- 
bling there can be no profitable 
horse-racing. Itis a fact known to 
the sorrow of many parents that hun- 
dreds of voung men have taken their 
first step towards disgrace for them- 
selves and their families by making a 
bet on a horse race. And it is a fact 
equally well known that intemperance 
is a twin brother of gambling. There- 
fore it is hoped that the Senate will 
not retrace this step towards lessen- 
ing the temptation of the young men 
who reside at or visit the national 
capital. 

The Christian Endeavor Union 
held one of the most enthusiastic 
meetings in its history Monday even- 
ing. Addresses were delivered by 
Mr. W. H. Pennell, who was intro- 
duced as the “ First Christian En- 
deavorer,” and who told the story of 
how the organization originated, and 
the first society was formed by Dr. 
F. E. Clark of Williston church, 
Portland, Maine; and by Mr. Tennis 
S. Hamlin, who spoke on “Growth 
from Great Conventions,” but it was 
the encuuraging reports of the com- 
mittees which are working to have 
the ‘96 convention held in Washing- 
ton that aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm. All Washington is interested 
in these efforts, and valuable assist- 
ance is being rendered by the busi- 
ness men of the city, who are just as 
anxious to secure the convention as 
the Endeavorere are. One noticeable 


‘sheer desperation. 


| 


and commendable feature of the 
work that is being done is that not 
one word of disparagement is heard 
of the other cities which are com- 
peting with Washington for the hon- 
or of entertaining the convention in 


1896. 
Rev. Samuel W. Small, who‘is de- 


lemperance orator, 
ashington for a week, and, I regret 
to say, that by one act of his he has 
caused himself to be harshly criticis- 
ed by some of his warmest admirers. 
After preaching in one of our church- 
es last Sunday morning, he lectured 
t night in the same theater in which 
he scoffer Ingersoll had the previous 
unday night attacked everything 
he Christian holds sacred. It did 
ot lessen the offence that Mr. Small’s 
ecture was advertised as an answer 
Ingersoll’s attack on the Bible and 


esecrated by the sale of admission 
ickets. Christians are, as a rule, op- 
osed to the opening of theaters for 
ny purpose on Sunday, and many 


of them do not hesitate to say that 


r. Small made a mistake which he 


should not repeat if he wishes to re- 


in his place in their esteem. A 
inister should set a better example. 
Wasuineron, D. C., April 11, 1894. 


“ROUND ROBIN”—NO. 2. 


A little more light has come to me 
n this subject since writing my first 
mmunication. The Vice-President 
fthe Garden City Bank of San Jose 
rites as follows: 

“The Y. M. C. A. building here 
et $35,000. By bad management 
perhaps by lax giving rather—with 
he running expenses and interest, it 
will take nearly $20,000 to pay off 
existing indebtedness and save fore- 
closure. Had it not been for the 
financial disturbance, a refunding 
scheme and bonds would probably 
have carried us through. But it is 
impossible to do this in the present 
times. Our people are simply un- 
able to doit. The ladies then start- 
ed this (the “Round Robin”) in a 
The San Jose 
ladies in the churches were called 
upon to start it, and a great many 
No. 1’s were sent. No. 14 has al- 
ready appeared, and the total re- 
ceipts thus far are under $60. Over 
150 young men are to be found in 
our halls every evening. It would 
be too bad to close.” And to this last 
proposition I say “amen” in the form 
of a small postal note sent to the 
above mentioned bank. It is not, 
good friends in San Jose, that we 
doubt the need of your Association 
building; it is not that we question 
your own liberality; it is not that we 
would abridge your right to solicit 
help from outside sources; it is only 
this, that in these days of multiplied 
“causes, of needy charities on every 
side, Christians should not give 
blindly for at haphazard any sum, 
however small; we must give because 
we see a need, and not because we are 
asked; and the work of giving infor- 
mation ‘and circulating appeals be- 
longs to those who are primarily 
benefited, and cannot, in common 
fairness, be transferred to other par- 
ties. Epson D. Hate. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at the Bible 
House on Thursday, April 5, 1894. 
Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, appropria- 
tions of funds for conducting Bible 
work in foreign lands during the 
comirg year were made to the Socie- 
ty’s agencies’ in Mexico, Central 
America, Venezuela, Prazil, La Plata, 
Korea, China and the Levant; to the 
Bible Society of France and to the 
Waldensian Committee of Evangeli- 
zation, the aggregate amount being 
$123,745. Grants and consignments 
of books were also made, for circula- 
tion at home and abroad, of the value 
of $13,189. These grants of books, 
to be sent out from the Bible House 
for sale and distribution, number in 
the aggregate about 55,800 volumes. 
The issues from the Bible House dur. 
ing the month of March were 100,602 
volumes. The total issues from the 
Bible House during the year ending 
March 3lst, not including those issued 
in foreign lands, were 1,040,020 vol- 
umes. 


A telegram in the secular papers 
gives the information that Rev. W.C. 
Stewart died in New York city last 
week. This is all we know of the de- 
parture of our dear brother from this 
State and to his home on high. 
When he left Lockford, the circum- 
stances of his death, a fitting obitu- 
ary we hope soon to give our read- 
ers. He was an excellent man, and 
for mapy years has done faithful 
work in connection with various 
churches in our State. j= 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of our State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation met in Stockton last week, 
Tuesday evening, and continued in 
session until Thursday evening. 
Stockton, like so many other Califor- 
nia towns and cities, has greatly im- 
proved in the last ten years. Dark, 
muddy streets and wooden sidewalks 
have given way to asphaltum and 
manufactured stone, and electric 
lights and cars which are all that 
could be desired. This is a healthy, 
prosperous city. A splendid country 
of great extent here finds water com- 
munication with the world; rival 
eteamboats carry freight and passen- 
gers at very low rates, and there are 
two lines of railroads. Stockton has 
no “booms,” but a steady, healthy 
growth, and probably feels the hard 
times as little as any city of its size 
in the State. 

The Central M. E. church, in whose 
epacious auditorium and _ lecture- 
room the meetings of the convention 
were held, is one of the largest and 
finest brick churches on the Coast. 
It seems almost perfect in every par- 
ticular save in its location. Why it 
was placed right alongside of and 
within ten feet from our modest 
wooden Congregational church, while 
the whole city of Stockton was open 
for sites, we fail to understand. 
“Keep a little further away from our 
quiet brethren,” would have been our 
advice if on the building committee, 
we think, “that we may sing and 
shout, and not interfere with their 
services, Or seem to be contrasting 
our greatness with their littleness.” 
However, our people there are not of 
the fault-finding sort, and we heard 
little complaint and saw little lack of 
fellowship. 

Our church and their beloved pas- 
tor, R. H. Sink, are doing a noble and 
harmonious work, and deservedly 
have the respect and confidence of 
the community and the brethren 
generally. Brother Sink has now 
been five years in the field, including 
his most instructive and helpful trip 
abroad, and to the Holy Land last 
year. He will, we trust, there see 
the woik grow under his faithful 
care for many years. 

The Convention was composed of 
about, one hundred and sixty dele- 
gates and visitors, nearly double the 
number of last year, and the local 
attendance was large, especially in 
the evenings, when the large audi- 
torium was well filled—quite a con- 
trast to Pacific Grove. Our Congre- 
gational ministry and churches were 
well represented in comparison with 
other denominations. We saw Revs. 
F. B. Pullan, Geo. H. De Kay, M. 
Willett, L. L. Wirt, W. H. Cooke, J. 
H. Merrall, M. J. Luark, Prof. R. R. 
Lloyd, Judge J. M. Haven, Mrs. M. 
L. Merritt, David C. Bell of Minneap- 
olis, who represented Saratoga Sun- 
day-school, and others probably as 
worthy of mention. Eight county o:- 
ganizations were represented. 

Wm. Reynolds wf the International 
Committee rendered good service in 
the convention, as was expected. For 
six years he has given his entire time 
to Sunday-school work, and he is 
among the wisest and most efficient 
workers in the country. D. L. Moody, 
B. F. Jacobs and Reynolds organized 
the 122 counties of Illinois twenty- 
nine years ago, and not one of the 
organizations have lapsed to this day. 
Mr. Reynolds spoke hopefully of the 
work in this State, especially in the 
Southern part, through which he had 
just passed, and where each county is 
organized. He strongly urged the 
importance of employing an agent 
who shall represent the State Associ- 
tion, and see that every county is or- 
ganized, aud that the work is conduct- 
ed with vigor. The convention en- 
dorsed his remarks, and adopted the 
report of a committee, which recom- 
mended the Executive Committee to 
employ such an agent. A collection 
of $308.10 was taken for such pur- 
pose. 

The general program of the Con- 
vention included the welcome ad- 
dress by Rev. E. D. McCreary, pastor 
M. E. church, Stockton; response, 
President M. J. Fergusson; address, 
“The Sunday-school’s place in Mis- 
sions,” Miss M. L. Berry; report of 
international delegates, Judge J. M. 
Haven; “The Supreme Purpose of the 
Sunday-school,” Rev. Philo Phelps; 
children’s rally, presided over by 
Field Superintendent Reynolds; “Will 
the Old Book Stand,” Rev. W. H. 
Martin; “Opposing Poles: Reconciled 
in Revelation and to be Reconciled 
in Teaching,” Rev. Mahlon Willett, 
D.D.; “The Work of the Primary De- 

ment,” Wm. Ingram; “Next Sun- 

y's Lesson,” Prof. R. R. Lloyd; “Re- 
ciprocity,” Prof. Lorenzo D. Inskeep. 
Mr. Harry Morton of San Jose was 
elected President of the Association 
for the ensuing year. The place 


your columns. 
interest in California. It is a de- 
lightful land to live in, in most re- 
spects; in some respects bewitchiny. 
I am glad that I went to California. 
You must remember me kindly to the 
brethren.” 


the Executive Committee. 


Rev. Jos. F. Bacon, now at St 
Cloud, Minn., renews his subscription 
for Tue Paciric, and writes: “We 
have had a delightful winter in two 
respects. In the first place the win- 
ter, as winter, has been the nicest I 
have ever seen. On November 2lst, 
snow fell to a depth of twelve inches, 
and there was good sleighing (most 
of the time superb) from that time 
till March, when the winter ended 
about as suddenly as it began. How- 
ever, we had a short return of cold— 


degrees below zero Easter morning, 
the coldest Easter ever known here. 
There were no severe storms during 
the winter. There is more surshine 
in this land than in any I have ever 
lived in, and the air is remarkably 
pure and bracing. We have enjoyed 
very good health, and have been very 
comfortable. [ do my work here 
with as little discomfort as I have 
ever experienced in the winter, out- 
side of California. In the second 
place, I have had a good work in the 
church. Last Sacrament (‘ast Sun- 
day) we received to membership 
twenty-four, all of them young people, 
and heads of families, twelve of them 
on confession of faith. This, in con- 
nection with the work last summer 
at Mattoon, makes it the most suc- 
cessful year of my ministry, notwith- 
standing the confusion and distrac- 
tions of changes; and the World's 
Fair, how I did enjoy that! I thank 
the Lord for the past year. The 
above twenty-four and the six that I 
had previously received (thirty in all) 
increases the resideat working mem- 
bership of this church fifty per cent. 
Am beginning to think about vaca- 
tion. I have preached every Sunday, 
excepting one, for more than a year, 
most always two times on Sunday 
and sometimes three times. But 
Minnesota is full of beautiful lakes, 
and the lakes are full of fishes, and I 
do not anticipate any difficulty in 
solving the vacation question. I 
watch with keen interest religious 
matters on the Coast as reported in 
Never shall lose my 


— 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Written ¢xaminations take place at 
the Seminary Friday, April 20th, 


from 9 to 12 a.m, and -from 2 to 4 


p. M; oral examinations Monday, 
April 23d, from 9 to 12 a.m. The 
Theological Institute opens at 2:30 


p. M. Monday. Rev. Dr. Mahlon Willett 


will read a paper on “A Social Ex- 
travaganza.” At 7:30 p. m_ Rev. 
William Rader will deliver an ad- 
dress on “The Place of the Church in 
the Social Economy.” Tuesday fore- 
noon, at 10:30, Rev. F. B. Pullan’s 
subject will be “Applied Christiani- 
ty.” The three themes will be fol- 
lowed by discussion. At 2 Pp. Mm, 
Tuesday, the inaugural address of 
Professor W. W. Lovejoy will be 
given in Plymouth-avenue church. 
His subject will be “The Place of the 
Bible in the Thought of the Future.” 
At 3 p.m, Pro essor R R Lloyd's in- 
augural will exhibit “The Relation of 
the New Testament Books to Eavk 
Other.” 

The alumni dinner will follow at 5 
Pp. M., With special recognition of the 
twenty-five years of the Seminary’s 
existence. At 7:30 p. m. the two pro- 
fessors abové named will be duly in- 
ducted into office by Rev. J. K. Mc- 
Lean, D.D., President of the Semi- 
nary. 


The following liberal contributions 
have been made within the past few 
days to the new building fund of the 
San Francisco Y. M. ©. A.: Mrs. C. P. 
Huntington, $5,000; Mr. W. F. Whit- 
tier, $1,000 additional, making $6,00¢ 
which he has contributed; J. C. Cole- 
man, $2,000; Edward Coleman, $2,000. 
The Furnishing Committee are ac- 
tively engaged in arranging for fur- 
niture for the new structare. 


A destructive fire last Saturday 
night in Santa Cruz ‘destroyed some 
$300,000 worth of property. - Watson- 
ville and San Jose fire companies aid- 
ed in extinguishing it. It is hard ir 
these hard times to see our property 
utterly destroyed, and our friends in 
Santa Cruz have our sympathy. But 
they are a brave people down there, 
and will soon rebuild and get good 
out of the disaster some way. 


Last Saturday, in Washington, D. 
O., in the house where Abraham Lin- 
coln died twenty-nine years ago, ex- 
ercises were held befitting the time 


and place. 
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Do not forget the Woman’s Con- 
gress, April 26th, 27th, and 28th, to 
be held in the Maple Room of the 
Palace Hotel. Opening session Thurs- 
day morning, April 26th, at 10 
o'clock. Fine addresses at every ses- 
sion by missionaries of all Woman’s 
Boards represented on the Coast. 


OUR APRIL MEETING. 


Your Executive Committee was 
greeted April 4th by a church full of 
people. The Congregational church 
at Saratoga had opened its doors 
wide to receive all friends of the 
Woman’s Board—mep, women and 
children. We felt it in the air five 
miles away, in the cordial welcome at 
the railway station, in the beckoning 
white arms of the blossom-laden 
trees, in the bountiful dinners ready 
for us in so many Saratoga church 
homes! As we drew near the church 
the blossoms waved faster, the birds 
sang sweeter, the sky grew still more 
blue, the wild flowers nodded more 
gaily, the very grass seemed dancing 
under our feet. All things seemed 
expectant, especially the score or 
more of teams, whose owners were 
evidently already in the embrace of 
that most expectant church. 

Mrs. W. H. Cross, President of the 
Saratoga Auxiliary, and wife of the 
pastor, warmly greeted us at the 
threshold, and then it was time to 
b2gin the meeting. ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name” was followed 
by the reading of the Scriptures by 
Mrs. Jewett, and a prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Winsor of Campbell. A cordial 
welcome was extended by Mrs. Cross 
on behalf of the Saratoga Auxiliary to 
the representatives of the Board from 
Oakland and San Francisco, also to 
those from the neighboring churches 
of Campbell and San Jose. Shesaid, 
among other things, “ This was a day 
they had long looked forward to; that 
the fresh spring glory of the green 
field and blossoming trees expressed 
the welcome all hearts felt.” 

Mrs. Jewett, after a few words of 
response on behalf of the Board, ex- 
pressed the regret felt by the Execu- 
tive Committee that Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith of China, whom many had ex- 
pected, was unable to be present. 
She was sure that regret was shared 
by all present, and felt by no one 
more than by Mrs. Smith herself. 
She was prevented by the illness of 
her daughter, and her own conse- 
quent anxiety and ill health. { This 
beloved daughter, Marie, the child of 
many prayers, is critically ill, and 
has been for a long time. Her case 
seems to baffle the skill of all the 
physicians. Can we not unitedly 
plead for her restoration at the hands 
of the Great Physician? Mrs. Jew- 
ett said that an interesting program 
had been planned for the meeting, 
the faces of all our missionaries were 
there, and several letters recently re- 
ceived from them. Of special inter- 
est was the first journal letter of 
Miss Wilson, which had just arrived 
on the Morning Star. Micronesian 
missionaries, who had come upon the 
Star, were to arrive in San Francisco 
within three days—Mrs. R. W. Lo- 
gan, Dr. and Mrs. Pease, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rand, Mrs. Forbes and daugh- 
ter. She hoped that many present 
would have an opportunity of seeing 
or hearing them while in the State. 


Mrs. S. S. Smith of San Francisco 
gave her usual monthly report as 
Recording Secretary. Miss F’. Potter 
of Oakland read the Treasurer’s re- 
port. Mrs. C. W. Farnam of Fruit- 
vale, Foreign Secretary, was then in- 
troduced, and the audience informed 
that she would give them a talk from 
the best of Miss Wilson’s journal of 
one hundred pages, which she pro- 
eeeded to do in a bright, racy way 
that interested every one. The jour- 
nal was most interesting,, and its nar- 
ration equally so. 

Then followed an interesting and 
graphic account of the “Formation of 
Young Ladies’ Missionary Societies,” 
by Miss Potter, who described the 
first organization among the con- 
stituency of the Boston Board, the 
marvelous growth and development 
of the Bridge Builders of the Inte- 
rior, and later the formation of our 
own Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific. Mrs. 
Harmon of Minneapolis, the guest of 
Mrs. Bel of Saratoga, gave a few 
words with reference to missionary 
work in Persia, as she bas two sisters 
who are missionaries in that country. 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” with 
piano and organ accompaniment, was 
given with-a ringing will. 

Mrs. A. B. Palmer presented, by 
request, the cause of the Missionary 
Banner, and urged ali present to 
give her their names and their two- 
bit pieces to increase its circulation. 

Mrs. 8. S. Smith made an appeal 
for subscribers to Life and Light, in 
accordance with a recent letter from 
Miss Child, who wrote that as our 
Board occupied four and a half pages 

of the magazine, it should, by all 
laws of equity, have a larger sub- 
scription list on this Coast. “Only 
sixty-five cents a year, and full of in- 
terest.” 

Miss May Williams of Oakland, 
President of the Gate Openers, next 
presented the greetings of the 
Branch, and also spoke of an address 
she had recently heard, which: had 


impressed her very..much, given by 
one of the China inland missipneries: 
The address could have lost nothing 
in the repeating, for all were stirred 
to new resolve by the earnest words 
of Miss Williams, as she ur upon 
us the thought that with d all 
things were possible. A touching 
allusion was made by Mrs. Cross to 
the death of Miss Bessie Fablinger, 
the President of the Young Ladies’ 
Mission Circle in the Saratoga church. 
Miss Williams addressed the Circle 
specially, referring to the resolutions 
recently passed by the Branch in 
view of the loss of this valued mem- 
ber of the Branch. Mrs. Jewett 
called for several brief prayers 
in closing the meeting, in which 
the special needs of our own 
missionaries were to be remem- 
bered. Several voices were lifted in 
earnest supplication. “Blest be the 
Tie That Binds,” the Lord’s Prayer, 
repeated in unison, according to es- 
tablished custom, and our long-anti- 
cipated Saratoga meeting had passed 
into history. 

The cordial invitation given to all 
present to remain for “tea” and a s0- 
cial hour was eagerly enjoyed by 
very many. The memory of that re- 
union of friends, old and new,,. will 
long linger, also the memory of a 
most delightful visit to Saratoga, and 
a. new lasting impulse there given to 
the cause of foreign missions. 


YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


THE LIBRARY AGAIN. 


Two weeks ago the committee in 
charge of the library plans promised 
to publish in Tue Pactric, lists of 
books that would be desirable and 
useful to students of our mission 
fields; but catalogues and reviews 
have so multiplied on our hands that 
such a selection is almost impossible 
to make, nor is our claim on the 
“column” strong enough to misuse 
space for printing to any great ex- 
tent. 

It has seemed wise, therefore, to 
rely, for the present, on catalogues 
already published, which can be dis- 
tributed to those who are willing to 
make donations of new books. We 
find many promising volumes bearing 
on our special fields. Japan and Micro- 
nesia, and all the countries in which 
our Board works, are well represent- 
ed by interesting writers. The great 
question is, “How are we to get 
them?” They cost money, though 
few are over a dollar and a half 
apiece, and many less; but they will 
more than pay for the outlay if wide- 
ly read. Still, we cannot buy 
them from the funds in _ the 
treasury, nor must we divert future 
contributions from regular 
objects, and special effort must be 
made and special methods employed. 
Two lines of action have already been 
proposed, and are here presented for 
your consideration. First, to attempt 
to collect the books by individual 
donation, intrusting various people 
to purchase, read, and then give us 
one or more of these publications. 
Under this head would come the ex- 
cellent plan of forming reading circles 
to study together a work or a sub- 
ject, and then pass on the material. 
Such a method, if successfully car- 
ried out, would insure great increase 
in missionary knowledge among all 
our societies. A second way would 
be the collection of a library fund, 
subscribed to by all circles, churches, 
Sunday-schools and Y. P. S. C. E.’s 
that feel the need of such a center, 
and managed by a committee ap- 
pointed to select, purchase and dis- 
tribute. Possibly money might be 
raised in this way without endanger- 
ing regular subscriptions for salaries 
and schools. The pros and cons of 
these and other plans are to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch to be held at 
Rethany church, on Saturday the 
21st, at half-past two, and all who 
may be interested in the subject are 
urged to attend. Special invitations 
have been sent to Christian Endeavor 
Societies to send committees to take 
part in discussion, and the same wel- 
come will be given to officers and 
members of Sunday-schools and la- 
dies of the “senior” societies. As it 
is possible that the department of 
Home Missions may be represented, 
all who are particularly interested in 
that field are asked to be present, 
that the meeting may be as full and 
enthusiastic as possible. . 

In the. meantime, let there be an 
overlooking of shelves and closets 
for books already on hand that might 
be useful. When you find them, 
write to Mrs. Deering, 423 Baker 
street, San Francisco, and she will 


|send a collector to take them to the 


church, if more than you can car- 
ry. In Oakland, books can be left at 
the First Congregational church, 
marked “For Young Ladies’ Branch.” 
While the library is to be an impor- 
tant feature of our meeting, other 
points will not be neglected, and it is 
hoped ‘that some of the party from 
Micronesia may be present to bring 
us tidings from those islands of the 
sea. 


Men live by bread, not by pictures 
of bread; by realities, not by ideas. 
It is well that a theological school 
has arisen to emphasize this truth; 
but it is as incorrect as it is. im- 
modest for this school to boast that 


it first discovered this old evangelical 
truth.— Dr. R. Seeberg, German. 


THE NEW GENESIS; 

| BY MISS NELLIE BE. FULLER. 

[A paper read before the Oakland Normal 
Class at its review session.] | 

The first feeling in connection with 
these lessons is one of surprise at the 
number of my unappropriated bless- 
ings in the twenty-eight chapters of 
Genesis, from which portions have 
been selected for our study. That 
there were gems of great price scat- 
tered here and there, each having its 
place in the Bible mosaic, I knew; 
strong, uplifting words and promises; 
wonderful stories of God’s dealing 
with men, flashing in the as yet un- 
revealed “ Light of the world,” “ who 
was with God, and who was God.” 

But I wish it were possible to 
share with every one who has it not— 
my new Genesis. It is high; who 
can attain unto it? Way up among 
the mountain peaks of Vible history, 
where God left record of his creative 
and redemptive work; but the ascent 
from “the valleys dim with the mist 
of ages,” where clouds cf doubt hang 
low, is made plain, and “ whosoever 
will” may attain unto the green pas- 
tures on the “uplands of God.” We 
know the rich pasturage in Jobn, in 
Hebrews, in Isaiah; but have we not 
passed by this feeding ground “in 
the beginning with God,” in Genesis, 
where even the lambs of the fold ma 
find food for their souls ? | 

That which has fed me is, first, thé 
continuity of thought gained by 
studying “ God’s Purposes as a Moun- 
tain Chain.” As we think of the 
peaks touched by history, we get our 
landmarks—OCreation Point, Sacrifi 
Point, etc.—so following “the gre 
spiritual trend of God's stately step+ 
pings.” Then, looking into the New 
Testament, Canaan, “we are able to 
bring accumulative thought to the 
study of Christ, revealed clearly in 
the perspective of the past,” on Re- 
demption Point. 

A stimulus to labor together with 
God for growth in Christ comes with 
the thought that “the first stroke at 
recreative work is character,” and that 
“the highest duty of man is to regain 
God’s purpose in him, be godlike.” 
In the frequent failures there is com- 
fort from “God’s treatment of man’s 
fall”—the wonderful picture of “God 
seeking the guilty, calling for con- 
fession, foreshadowing relief for the 
tempted.” Have we made our own 
the truths that “God's restrictions are 
just as loving as his permissions,” 
that “both safety and comfort lie in 
never discussing the other side.” It 
requires the very strength of God 
sometimes, when tempted to such dis- 
cussion, to enable us to frankly con- 
fess our weakness. 

From a wholly new point of view 
comes the teaching of Cain and Abel 
—a new revealing, the gospel of the 
early days; the certain flowing of life's 
current in two directions after con- 
tact with sin—self-directed, God di- 
rected. If one would be godlike, 
surely one must be God-directed. 
Wonderful is the revealing of the 
love of God, who seeks to draw guilty 
Cain, by the thought of the sin-offer- 
ing; “sin lieth at the door,” expiation, 
the hope in spite of his guilt. So, “if 
we do wrong, God shows the only 
way out of it,” and still God’s con- 
stant effort is to bring back the sinner 
by right ways,” while our Shepherd's 
voice calls tenderly, “I am the way.” 
“There is no need of covering our 
ways, while we talk of waiting for the 
judgment day. Every act, while a 
thought in the heart, is judged of 
God, and his judgment made is visible 
by the permitted consequences of the 
act.” 

The truth, “God desires to make 
himself known to man, and not to 
hide himself from man,” does away 
with the harmful, unhealthy idea of 
God as mysterious. We draw very 
near our Father as we try to realize 
that “God is as faithful to one true 
man as he is to the world,” and tbat 
“He dealt with us when he dealt with 
the Bible people.” Such helpfulness. 
comes with the thought of “God’s 
plan of rescue for the race, in spite 
of men’s interference,” and “His cor- 
rection of sin by banishment, extin- 
guishment, dispersion, and the selec. 
tion and separation of a nation.” 
“God has a call for every man who is 
ready to obey,” and we are lifted to 
high ground for ambition in the 
thought that, “No name is perma- 
nently great that is not made so by 
God in response to obedience.” 

I can feel still the thrill in daring 
to believe the truths: “God desires 
to make the most of every man. No 
one works for our true greatness as 
God does.” And the setting of self 
aside in the thoughts that, “the best 
results in our life may not be found 
until the future generations have 
come.” “Our hope is in what God 
is, and not what we are.” 

In the lesson of sacrifice, the work- 
ing of God in deep foundations, in 
impressing the character of the new 
religion as founded, propagated, and 
successful through sacrifice. The 
teachings of “Abraham's spirit o 
obedience” tested, rather than his 
faith, were revealings. There is in- 
spiration in the truth that “our fideli- 
ty is proven by sorrowful continu- 
ance as well as by painful severity”; 
and “in the darkest hour of trial, if 
we keep on in obedience, we will 
come to God’s deliverance.” Again, 
an entirely new teaching came in the 
lesson of Esau and Jacob as 
“trifling with the spiritual birthright.” 


“The carelessness of God's spiritual 


gifts separates the soul from God's 
‘kingdom.” . Oh, the comfort in be- 


lieving that “ the presencé of a base | 


nature combatting our spiritual am- 
bition"is no evidence that weare not 
God’s children. That, “ffom every 
necessity of ours, there opens a gate 
to heaven.” “If God begins to save 
us; he will attend us in all our wan- 
derings until we are saved.” But on 
our part, “an ‘if’ in our vows to God 
may spoil our service for him.” 


A SUGGESTIVE ALLEGORY. 


In a book called “Socialism from 
Genesis to Revelation,” by Rev. F. 
M. Sprague, we find the following: 
“Imagine twelve brethren who set 
out to gather nuts, their only means 
of subsistenee. They join forces, be- 
cause singly they could do nothing. 
On returning from their labor; in 
which each has done his best, they 
prepare the nuts for eating, and seat 
themselves at the family table; where- 
upon one of them scoops up nine- 
tenths of the nuts, saying, ‘ These are 
mine; I gathered them, owing to my 
superior skill and strength. I have 
a longer arm, and am taller than 
you, and so could reach branches 
that none of you could reach. You 
saw how skillfully I balanced myself, 
standing on a limb, so I could pick 
with both hands, while you could 
only use one hand. My strength 
enabled me to shake limbs that you 
could not move. Yes; I must have 
nine-tenths of the product. I know, 
dear brother, you will go hungry, 
while I have more than enough. I 
admit that you have all worked as 
hard as I have, and deserve as much. 
I pity you; but individual ownership 
is sacred. These nuts belong to me 
and to our Heavenly Father, and you 
must starve.’ 

“Thereupon these brethren cry out 
grievously in their distress. They 
appeal to the law for help; it replies: 
‘Touch one mouthful of these nuts, 
and you gotojail.” * * * 

«“ They appeal again to the brother, 
saying: ‘ You could not have obtain- 
ed these nuts without our help, and 
you have no use for them. Why not 
share with us?’ The brother replies, 
‘Ah, but this constitutes my capital.’ 
* * * Now, one brother, weaker than 
the others, cries out, ‘Oh, my brother, 
have mercy upon us, for justice fails! 
Did you not say the nuts belonged 
to our Heavenly Father, who says, 
« Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ”? * * * 
But the rich brother replies, ‘ Chris- 
tianity commands us so to bear each 
other’s burdens that every man shall 
be able and willing to bear his own.’ 
* * * All hupe is now gone, and, 
weary and faint, these poor,disinherit- 
ed brothers resign themselves to die. 

«This, however, would not benefit, 
but ruin, the rich brother; and so he 
calls to his brethren compassionately. 
* * * ‘What is that?’ cry the breth- 
ren. * * * The brother replies, ‘If 
you will work half the time for me; 
that is, allow me to have one-half the 
nuts#gathered each day during the 
remainder of your lives, I will give 
you enough of the poorest nuts to 
subsist on, and you shall have some 
nuts now. I will gladly advance it 
out of my capital to appease your 
present hunger.’ 

“Thereupon there is great rejoic- 
ing amid the brothers. ‘We shall 
live, and not die!’ they exclaim. ‘We 
accept your terms.’ * * * 

« Capitalism, with all its vicious and 
unsavory maxims, * * * is thus es- 
tablished. The rich brother takes 
each day his agreed share of the 
product of nuts. Soon he is a million- 
aire. He does nothing and lives in 
luxury, while his brothers toil and 
suffer and die of want.” 

Probably all will agree with the 
Rev. F. M. Sprague in his statement 
that “this allegory is not extrava- 
gant. It represents the spirit and 
actual workings of the existing in- 
dustrial system.” It is easier to see 
the defects of a system than it is to 
discover the remedy for them. Ina 
nation, as in an individual, growth in 
grace comes in successive steps, each 
like to that of a first conversion. 
There is conviction of sin, repentance, 
deliverance. The Spirit of God is 
moving mightily. Our pain convicts 
us of sin, and the spirit of truth, 
which can “by no means clear the 
guilty,” is searching the people. 

We know this allegory is true, and 
that we are of the brethren, and are 
in spirit the millionaire, for have we 
not each in his own way desired to 
approximate one? Born and reared 
under capitalism and competition, 
how should we recognize their evil ? 
But our churches, the. nation’s heart, 
are crying, “Search me, O God, * 
and see if there be any wicked way 
in me.” Our colleges are establish- 
ing chairs of sociology, and our 
young men and women, as in Po- 
mona College, are studying applied 
Christianity. Surely, ‘judgment 
must begin at the house of God,” 
but he that searcheth the heart will 
finish the good work he has beg 
in us. H. 


Our salvation, then, is no light, 
easy task. Alas, for those who think 
that a prayer or two of their own, 
and a few good-natured acts of their 
own genial kindness will satisfy this 
terrific demand.—Rev. H. 8S. Holland. 


Not my mere ‘moods may 1 know 


whether I am.living the life of God, 
but only by knowing that God is us- 


ing me to help others.—Philips Brooks. 


[For Tue Paciric.}) 
April. 


April, ruffled with March breezes, 
Comes wtth dash and flurry. 
** Dear me, I’m late,” she whispers; 
** I shall have to-hurry.” 


** There’s the gras3 to start anew, 
And the pussy willows 
Must have their dresses just the green 
Of the deep sea-billows. 


** There are the early daffodils, 
Whose mantles must be yellow; 
Not like the gold of buttercups, 
But with tints more mellow.” 


** And the wildwood vielets 
Need their new blue bonnets, 
Or else the poets will have naught 
For their springtime sonnets.” 


** The fruit trees all must have new gowns, 
Pink and white together, 
With trimmings of the softest green— 
Just for April weather.” 


‘* There’s the tall forest trees to bud, 
And in every hollow 
Leaves and flowers can hardly wait 
For the coming morrow.” 


** And there are whole fields to start 
With sweet-scented clover; 
Every blossom must be new— 
None are e’er made over.” 


** Flowers are waiting everywhere 
For their new spring dresses, 
From the city pinks and roses, 
To wild watercresses.”’ 


** Of all the work there is to do 
You have no conception; 
There’s the whole earth to prepare 
For the May reception.” 


L. M. HOWARD. 


CHILDREN’S EVANGELISM. 


BY K. A. BURNELL. 


Ever since the days of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell in his book on “Christian 
Nurture,” fully two score years ago, 
I have felt, as I did before, that 
children should pray at family pray- 
er, and have a hand in the worship, 
and grow in doing Christ’s work and 
“being a Christian,” as my old army 
friend, Gen. O. O. Howard, said to a 
young man seeking Christ—“ Be a 
Christian.” Begin at once to pray, 
and keep on praying. Have a habit 
of prayer; look to Christ, away from 
yourself. Christ is everything. I em- 
phasize, “Be a Christian.” If my 
most excellent New England parents 
could have said such things to me as 
a child I might have had childish 
evidence of being this in my fourth 
and fifth years. I had a dread of 
growing old, and older, because I was 
not converted. It was painful to be 
eight, nine and ten; I dreaded to be 
eleven and twelve, and to enter my 
teens was simply distressing. I may 
say it was agony, nothing short; to 
be in my teens, and out of Christ, was 
sorrow indeed. In my fourteenth year, 
my mother, whom I well nigh idolized, 
grew white, and her cough increased. 
I understood enough of New Eng- 
land consumption to know that ere 
long I should be motherless. 

My fifteenth year was six months 
of the fading of that most christlike 
mother. Twice and thrice a week I 
watched till midnight and later, then 
calling my father. So many times 
mother would say, ‘Go to sleep, my 
child, in your chair; you need not 
keep awake; I will speak if I need 
anything.” I could not sleep, and 
never could look in that whitening 
face without the jet black eye was 
gazing upon me. How gladly I should 
have been asked to pray with her; in- 
deed, it is a wonder to me that I did 
not pray without being asked. It is 
no wonder that our adored Immanuel 
said, “ Suffer little children, and for- 
bid them not to come unto me.” 


CARD PLAYING. 


A much-loved cousin, with a pack of 
cards, for a day and night's visit. He 
was just my age, and knew that my 
parents suw the danger in cards as 
his parents did not. The waste of 
time, entanglement and dreadful- 
ness of playing cards could not be 
more strikingly illustrated than my 
playing with him till 3 o'clock in the 
morning. I did not know one card 
from another till he taught me, and 
to learn so rapidly these “ devil's 
picture cards,” as they are so fitting. 
ly called, is abounding testimony of 
their badness. To play in that sacred 
New England kitchen till 8 o'clock 
in the morning, and my mother in 
her own bed-room within six yards, 
and knowing that it was first-class 
disobedience— it’s a marvel of marvels 
how a boy in his fifteenth year could 
be so. wasteful and disobedient to 
God and parents. I have never 
touched them since. After fifty-five 
years of simple disgust at their pres- 
ence, is it strange that I have to say 
that their exceeding commonness 
and increasing commonness among 
professing Christians, and the in- 
crease of dancing and the use of 
tobaeco, is to me nothing short of 
alarming. 

Children’s evangelism has been the 
golden text of my humble service 
two score years. Children’s meetings 
have been central, and I have always 
found it difficult to secure the inter- 
est of the Sunday-school teachers and 
the parents. The year the rails were 
tied, uniting the two oceans, 1869, 
now an even quarter-century, I had 
® six days and two Sundays’ series, 
and much blessing in four California 
cities. These cities were small, then, 
but each had the four churches of 
the g denomination. The 
teachers co-operated admirably. A 
committee of four ladies, one from 
each of the churches, was formed, 
and they made a well-defined plan to 
meet the children each Saturday. 


and me that for one year it should be 
done. Two of them were pastors’ 
wives, and the.other two were wives 
of Sunday-school superintendents. 
The committee was to hold the meet- 
ings in the four different churches, 
and the lady was to lead the meeting 
in her own church. After the chil- 
dren had given good evidence— 


_| child’s faith, hope and love—of ac- 


cepting Christ (fourth and fifth day), 
I desired them to write me short let- 
ters as to their desires in doing good, 
and telling me how they got on in 
their efforts to do good. 

Not a few of such letters came in to 

me, showing a charming interest in 
their companions and friends. It was 
arranged that these letters should be 
kept up, and once a month there 
should be a sorting of the letters, 
and some were to be mailed to me, and 
I was to write in response; and for 
six months I was to write first, which 
I did, and was glad todo. I wrote 
second, I wrote third. “Tellit notin 
Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon.” 
I never heard one word from that 
committee—not a word as to how 
the failure became so very complete. 
I was refreshed by these words from 
one of the girls, then ten years old, 
now the mother of a large family, and 
thirty-four years old. ‘This mother, of 
fine presencé, appeared at my desk at 
the Sunday-school building at the 
World's Fair last September, saying, 
“Did you hold Sunday-school meet- 
ings in P , California twenty-four 
years ago?” “Yes,” I replied. “Do 
you remember the family where you 
were entertained?” “Very well,” I 
said. 
Hear her statement: “I came to 
Christ then, as did a large number of 
children; and for two or three 
months the children’s meetings, that 
were all so nicely planned, were held, 
and your monthly letters were read, 
and then the committee seemed to 
get tired and the meetings stopped. 
I have been looking for you ever 
since, and with increasing diligence 
as the years have passed by.” Nat- 
urally enough, I told her of the keen- 
ness of the disappointment I had felt 
in never having heard a word from 
the committee or any one else con- 
cerning the matter. With a radiant 
face she exclaimed: “Keep on with 
special effort among the children; 
never allow yourself to be ‘wearied’ 
in this kind of ‘well-doing.’” With 
tears .rolling down her motherly 
cheeks she closed by saying: “I’ve 
several children of my own, and I’ve 
led them to Christ; and it was your 
example and your deep and personal 
interest in us.” 

The Christlike McCheyne, dying in 
his twenty-ninth year—I felt him in 
fifteen months’ round-the-world evan- 
gelism more than any other human 
being—left this dying watchword to 
his St. Peter’s church, Dundee, Scot- 
land: “Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye steadfast, unmovable al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for as much as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


TEN REASONS. 


The following ten reasons, and 
others might be given, indicate plain- 
ly that Christians should direct chil- 
dren to “ Remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth”: 

1. Because Christ died for them. 

_ 2. Because the plan of salvation is 
simple enough to be enjoyed by a 
little child. 

3. Because children have found 
the Saviour, and are happy in his 
love. 

4. Because the Holy Spirit is 
prompting the hearts of many more. 

5. Because they are safe with 
Christ, and unsafe without him. 

6. Because it is easy for children 
to trust. 

7. Because those converted in 
early life make the best Christians. 

8. Because those entering early as 
disciples in Christ’s school have less 
to unlearn and undo than those enter- 
ing late in life. 

9. Because the Lord may come 
and take them to mansions above 
without having confessed our Lord 
openly before men. 

10. Because a word can be spoken 
with freedom to a child which, if de- 
layed, cannot be as easily spoken 
after he has become a man. 


_ Jesus shows us how to begin work- 
ing in the way he obtained his first 
disciples. It was not by a great pub- 
lic address that he gained his first 
followers, but by personal invitation. 
We think little can come of a word 
here and a word there to some needy 
soul, yet from Christ’s words to An- 
drew and Philip have come all the 
hosts of those who have followed 
Christ; that is, the beginning of the 
work was in this humble way. No 
Christian is fully like Christ who is 
not a personal worker. 


_ The rales of all railway companies 
recognize, to some extent, the fact 
that alcohol unfits their employes for 
their responsible duties. It is re- 
ported that on fifty-four American 
lines total abstinence while on duty 
13 insisted upon by railway compa- 
nies; on fifteen abstinence without 
restriction to time of duty; on thir- 
teen the companies insist on absti- 
nence as essential to promotion, and 
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the abstinence p edge is required be- 
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down in a chair. 


hard toothache. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 18, 1894.] 


THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April. 


April’s afield. April’s in the air ! 
Almost you may see each hour 
Willows that at dawn were bare, 
Meadows that were brown, 
On which the lengthening mellow day has 
C into green before the sun goes down, 
dame Slack bough, while mortals backs 
were turned, 
Swift stolen into flower. 


April’s afield. April's in the air ! 
Fleeting over earth’s slow dust, 
Leaving us behind here, where 
Pass and pass the years. 
Soulless as the echo, she can never know 
Our kisses that she hastens, nor our tears. 
Not for us watchers do her blossoms blow; 
Their day is come—they must. 


April’s afield. Appril’s in the air ! 
Heavy winter turns his feet 
Northward with his load of care; 
And on April’s wings 
Unreasoning our human hearts upsoar 
As hearts have done since they were human 
things; 
As human hearts shall do forever more 
When ours forgets to beat. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Wearily, drearily, drips the rain, 
Large, soft tears on my window-pane. 

Old heartaches rise that I counted dead; 
Life is sorrow, living is vain 

It were better to die, I said. 


Over the way the houses grey, 
Shuttered and blinded from light of day, 
Stand as if hope and life were fled, 
Side by side in a grim array; 
How like tombstones they seem, I said. 


Flashes the sunshine, carols a bird; 


Where the tears my window-pane had blurred 


Beads of a rainbow chain are spread; 
Our veins with the pulse of Spring are stirred; 
Life has some brightness yet, I said, 


Over the way shines a baby face, 
Little hands wave with a lordly grace; 
The sun shines bright on a golden head; 
This earth is a gracious and goodly place, 
Oh, heart, rejoice and live, I said. 
— The Churchman, 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


Much is said (and not too much) 
about this and that work for the 
Master. Much is given (and none 
too much for this and that work), but 
have you ever thought how much is 
depending on the worker or workers 
in all these different kinds of work? 
and how closely identified with the 
work these workers are? and how 
much they veed to be looked after? 
for real workers are not very apt to 
think of themselves. I know of a 


woman at the head of a magnificent 


work in this country, and pleading 
for the work to which she had given 
her life, of whom a noble man said: 
“Miss does not look strong. 
I wonder if she travels in the easiest 
way? I wonder if she has all the 
nourishing food she needs, and the 
delicacies she ought to have?” And 
on inquiry he found that she was 
stinting herself to the last degree to 
give to her work, and he said to bis 
wife: “I will look after her, and thus 
help the work.” 

I can scarcely write, for the tears 
always blind my eyes when I| think of 
one who gave her life for a noble 
work, and cared for her poor lost sis- 
ters till she breathed her last; but 
she never thought of herself, and 
after she died we said: “Oh, why 
didn’t we do this or that?” I write 
this because of 

A NOBLE WOMAN 


Doing missionary work in this city 
of New York who has just passed out 
of my presence. She came tu thauk 
we for the interest I had taken in 
trying to get a poor girl a situation 
(the girl was no more to her than to 
me): she could hardly walk, and sank 
I said: “What is 
the matter?’ and she told me she 
could only describe the pain in her 
feet by saying that both feet had a 
I said: “Are you 
much on your feet?” She smiled as 
she said: “Always in the street.” I 
said: “Don’t you take the cars when 
you have to go a distance?” She 
answered: “Seldom.” “Why not?” 
IT asked. She replied: “It costs five 
cents, and I can't afford it.” 

A moment after, with much de- 
light, she showed me a ten-dollar 
bill that had been given her for a 
case of disiress. I simply said: “I 
wish the wealthy lady had given an 
additional five dollars for you.” I[ 
picked up a few coppers from the 
table and slipped them into her bag 
that she might ride in the cars to- 
day. 

Now, I admit that it is thoughtless- 
ness in helping a work, and not be- 
ing thoughtful for the worker. I 
could give instance aftér instance 
that has come under my own obser- 
vation, and, I have no doubt, under 
yours. As a worker, I have been 
uncommonly fortunate. My lot has 
been cast among the thoughtful, and 
that is why I can speak for others. 
It might not have given you pleasure, 
but it did me, when a circle of young 
Daughters of the King told me they 
had sent (among other work) a lovely 
hall lamp to an humble parsonage; 
but I went back in memory to hum- 
ble parsonages where the little 
thoughtful attentions were so much 
tome. Qh, do look after the workers 
as well as the work. They will go 
some day, and maybe you might 
keep them a little longer if you 
would only be more thoughtful. 

I am sure I do not know what help 
those women wanted when St. Paul 
wrote: “Help those women who la- 
bored with me in the gospel.” But 
I know what help many a woman and 
many & man wants in these days who 


loving sympathy, shown 


in some 
practical, loving, delicate way. 

The song I rocked *my babies to 
sleep on many and many a time gets 
deeper and deeper: 

** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of-love, 


Make our earth an Eden 
Like the.heaven of love.” 


Take care of the work; but. don't 
forget the workers. — Deaconess at 
Work. 


ADVICE OF A SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


I think the habit of generosity may 
be cultivated, like other habits. And 
I have felt that it is a great mistake 
to put off being generous until you 
are dead. In the first place, you lose 
the pleasure of witnessing the good 
that you may do; and again, no one 
can administer your gifts for you as 
well as you can do it for yourself. It 
is a great pleasure to be brought into 
personal relations of that kind, and to 
make people feel that you are not a 
philanthropist in the abstract, but 
that you are interested in them per- 
sonally, and care for their welfare. 
In that way you benefit them not 
merely in a natural way, but you 
make them feel that men are really 
brothers, and that they were made to 
help one another. Not only is that 
feeling agreeable in itself, but it will 
be apt to prompt them to carry out 
the principles themselves. Put your- 
self into all you do, and let others 
feel that you are there. Do not only 
contribute to a charitable object, but 
go yourself and help. It may seem 
an inconvenience at first, but soon 
you will come to consider it worth 
an inconvenience. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word 
about the companions a young man 
should choose for himself in life. 
You should try to make companions 
of the best people you become ac- 
quainted with. In order to do this 


you must have something in yourself 


that may be a return to tkaem for 
what they give you. It is not neces- 
sary for this purpose to be a genius, 
or to have a remarkable intellect, or 
extraordinary erudition. But be 
yourself and be a man, and learn to 
think of others before yourself, and 
you will have friends enough, and of 
the best. To be intimate with the 
magnanimous and the noble, aids to 
form those qualities in one’s self. A 
man is known by the company he 
keeps, and those who know what 
friends you have will be able to form 
@ very correct idea of what you your- 
self are. You should see to it that 
this estimate be as high as your op- 
portunity may secure. 

I cannot better sum up my advice 
to young people than to say that I 
have derived, and still find, the great- 
est pleasure in my life from doing 
good to others. Do good constantly, 
patiently and wisely, and you will 
never have cause to say that your 
life was not worth living.— George 
William Childs. 


Hope of immortality never painted 
a rainbow of promise on pagan tears. 
It never engraved a motto of hope on 
a pagan tombstone. There are iso- 
lated verses in the Old Testament 
which indicate that occasional proph- 
ets of Israel, in moments of supreme 
inspiration, experienced a momentary 
hope respecting the future; but these 
isolated utterances are like gleams of 
sunshine breaking through a tem- 
pestuous sky, while the wind still 
sweeps through the skeleton trees, 
and the rain still falls in dreary tor- 
rents. There is not a patch of blue 
sky—no, not even in the Psalms of 
Isaiah. Christ’s resurrection brought 
life and immortality to light. Itcon- 
verts the fabric of a dream into a his- 
toric reality; it transformed a des- 
pairing hope.into a calm assurance. 
To the believer in Christ’s resurrec- 
tion immortality is no longer a hope. 
He looks in through the open door 
and sees the world of light beyond. 
Once every voyager on the unknown 
sea was a Columbus, setting sail for 
he knew not what. Now every Chris- 
tian voyager is an emigrant starting 
out for an Eldorado, knowing that it 
exists, only not knowing what wealth 
of possibility it contains. “For now 
is Christ risen * and become the first 
fruits of them that slept.”—Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, D.D. 


The following story of Mr. Glad- 
stone is told in the reminiscences of 
the late Rev. James Dodds: “Dr. 
Guthrie once paid a visit to the Duke 
of Argyll at Inverary Castle by spe- 
ciol invitation. A large and brilliant 
assemblage of guests, including Mr. 
Gladstone, were staying at the castle, 
and before they retired for the-night 
Dr. Guthrie was asked by the Duke 
to conduct ‘family worship.’ ‘With 
great pleasure will I conduct it,’ said 
the Doctor; ‘but in the castle of Ar- 
gyll we must observe the good old 
Presbyterian form, and begin by 
singing a psalm.’ It was agreed that a 
Scotch psalm should be sung to a 
Scotch tune; but the difficulty was to 
find a ‘precentor’—that is, a gentle- 
man or lady who would ‘raise the 
tune’ and lead the singing. After a 
number of ladies and gentlemen had 


| been appealed to, and had declared 


themselves unfit for duty, Mr. Glad- 
stone stepped forward, saying, ‘I'll 
raise the tune, Dr. Guthrie,’ and well 
did he perform his task. We all 
know what a fine voice the Premier 


pee has; but it is not so well known that. 
are working in the field. They need | h 


is a good singer.” —£z. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Holiness in practice, not in word 
only, but in deed and in truth, is the 
requirement of this Holy Ghost age. 
People are not blinded by profession. 
It is not in the say so. Pharisees 


than words. The heart must be 
right toward God as well as toward 
man, and toward man as well as 
toward God. Lives must be sym- 
metrical under the moulding of the 
Holy Spirit to be practical in holi- 
ness. “A pure fountain sends forth 
sweet waters—a good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit,” practical holiness can 
only come from heart holiness, and if 
it does not result in practice, it is of 
no good. We may in simplicity and 
godly sincerity declare what God 
hath done for our souls, but the use- 
fulness as well as the purity of lives 
must give weight and influence to 
our testimony. If we love the Lord 
our God with all our heart, might, 
mind and strength, we must also love 
our neighbor as ourself, or else our 
love to God will be of no use. Prac- 


He wants to cultivate this in the 
church, home, business, world practi- 
cal love to our neighbor. If we say 
we love God and hate our neighbor, 
we lie, and the truth is not in us. If 
we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
we shall be as anxious for their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare as for our 
own, and we will put forth exertions 
for them as much as for ourselves. 
Selfishness does not exist in a pure 
heart. If a man says he loves God 
and not his tramp brother, he makes 
a mistake; this unlove must be cast 
out, and a pure, generous, moving, 
active, self-denying love must take its 
place; a love that not only avoids 
everything that would injure a fel- 
low being, but really strives in every 
way possible to promote his best 
good. 

Why, the only holiness that is to 
take the world for Immanuel is to re- 
live his life and re-exert his influence, 
to go about doing good. He sought 
to bless everybody, to benefit all 
within his reach in every way, and so 
should we. Our heart and hands 
should feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, bless the sorrowing, lift up 
the fallen, love the drunkard and 
feel and act a yearning sympathy 
for the wants and woes of all man- 
kind. Itis not “be ye warmed and 
fed,” but it warms and fills. It does 
not seek to get, but to give, not to 
gather, but to scatter. Practical 
Christianity or holiness does not lead 
to a life of ease, or comfort, not to 
place or power, not to honor of re- 
nown, but it means an entire devo- 
tion of our powers of body, mind 
and estate, all our soul faculties, to 
the cause of Christ and the interest 
of the entire race. We _ sustain 
neighborly relations to the whole 
human family; our brothers and sis- 
ters are all over the globe. Practi- 
cal holiness is not narrow, sordid, 
clannish, mean. It is Godlike, it 
goes out to the deserving and unde- 
serving, to the men and women of ev- 
ery color and clime under the sky. 
Missionary in its character, it goes 
out for God the world around. Prac- 
tical Christianity is full of gratitude 
to God that is shown in doing good 
to man. The angels are engaged 
night and day in this service, and so 
should we be with all our energy, 
means and power. Our obligation is 
to aid, bless and save. Then it is 
not circumscribed by denominational 
lines. It does good to al: wen, espe- 
cially to those of the household of 
faith, everywhere, every way, all the 
time. This religion in practice is 
coming to the front.— Episcopal Meth- 
odist. 

The saloon has placed the drunk- 
ard in the gutter; the saloon has 
made the drunkard homeless and 
houseless. The saloon has made the 
widow and the orphan, and no man 
knows better than the unfortunate 
victim of excessive drinking what a 
curse and enemy to him the saloon 
is, and because it is the enemy to 
him he does not want the saloon to 
exist. The total abstainer has no use 
for the liquor saloon. The saloon is 
supported and maintained by the 
respectable, as they are denominated 
and imagine themselves to _ be, 
moderate drinking classes of our 
people. That is, those who are 
modern drinkers for a time, but who 
very often and in a very short time 
take the place of the drunkard class, 
who have gone down in early man- 
hood and womanhood to fill drunk- 
ards’ graves. 


In our criticisms of others, let us 
remember that we have faults which 
our friends have to excuse. How 
much would be left of us if all those 
who see inconsistencies in us should 
clip away from our character and 
reputation? It is an invariable rule 
that those who make the roughest 
work with the names of others are 
those who have themselves the most 
imperfections. The larger the beam 
in your own eye, the more anxious 
are you about the mote in somebody's 
else eye. Instead of going about 
town slashing this man’s bad temper 


and the other man’s falsity, and this | 


woman’s hypocrisy and that one’s in- 
discretion, go home with the Ten 
Commandments as a monitor, and 
make out a list of your own derelic- 


‘ald. 


tions.— Dr. Talmage in Ohrisiian Her- 


A Speckled Elegy. 
BY B, BOTSFORD. 


Beneath the snow she sweetly sleeps, 
Our lovely hen, Old Speckle. 

She lived a long and happy life, 
And smiled without a freckle, 

Our-lovely hen, OldSpeckie. 


| 


can do that. Lives speak louder, 


tical holiness is the thing of to-day. |. 


She did her duty brave and well, 
Oft gave a large ova-tion. 

The finest, kindest, meekest chick 
In all this Yankee nation, 

Our charming hen, Old Speckle. 


Her babies were the cutest things 
That ever dawned since Adam; 

Just tufted balls of yellow down 
Beneath the wings of Madam, 

Their lovely mother, Speckle. 


They peeped, and piped, and pecked their 
way 
Their winsome mother after; 
So cunning and so cute were they, 
They moved our mirthful laughter, 
Those darling chicks of Speckle. 


But time ran on, and they ran up, 
He-biddy-hens and misses; 

But not one matched their mother dear 
Of all those charming sissies — 

Our lovely hen, Old Speckle. 


Her future surely is assured, 
With all the birds above her; 
Their choirs will sing her lasting praise, 
And all good birds will love her, 
Our darling hen, Old Speckle. 


Sleep sweetly till thy morning dawns, 
No evil shall befall thee, 

Then spread thy wings and soar away 
When chanticleer shall call thee— 

Till then, farewell, Old Speckle. 


BERRIES AS “MORTGAGE LIFTERS.” 


At a recent meeting of the Barnes- 
ville (Ct.) Institute, a paper was read 
on “Small Fruits as Mortgage Lift- 
ers.” The author of the paper said 
that in 1890 he bought 104 acres of 
land that was industriously produc- 
ing elders and briers. A portion of 
it was cleaned up and planted in ber- 
ries. In 1892 the gross receipts 
were $2,451, and the net receipts, 
after all labor and supervision were 
paid for, says the Hartford Courant, 
amounted to 18 per cent. upon cap- 
ital invested in farm, stock and im- 
plements, and no account was taken 
of the milk, butter, eggs, poultry and 
fruit consumed on the farm, nor the 
food for stock. In 1893 the net re- 
ceipts of the farm amounted to 23 1-2. 
per cent. upon the capital—$5,000 
invested. As to varieties that had 
found favor with him, the speaker 
said: “We have 23 varieties of 
strawberries; but Warfield, No. 2, and 
Bubach, No. 5, for shipping, and 
Haverland fertilized with Enhance 
for home market, are the best. We 
have 16 varieties of raspberries, but 
Gregg, Palmer and Hilborn are hard 
to excel. Of six varieties of black- 
berries, the Snyder heads the list. 
Of five varieties of currants, the 
Cherry and Victoria have given the 
best results.” The owner of this 
farm, Mr. Cowan, thinks that he 
could make 20 acres of good berry 
land, at $100 an acre. pay for itself 
within a few years. It is his expe- 
rience that berries are “mortgage lift- 
ers.” 


The Southern farming system is 
unlike that of the North. It is more 
feudal. Whether this makes for good 
or evil, I leave to the economists, 
only hazarding the remark that the 
landlord system, where the landlord 
is a resident on his estate, has one 
advantage worth keeping; the per- 
sonal relation between owner and 
tenants is so close that it is likely to 
be kindly; and a spirit of friendly re- 
sponsibility on the one hand, and 
friendly dependence on the other, is 
a common fact on plantations.— April 
Seribner. 


— 


The acknowledgment of certain 
phenomena discovered by the latest 
criticism as little compels us to accept, 
in @ lump, all the inferences drawn 
from them, as the objective observa- 
tions of a Darwin compel us to sub- 
scribe to his far-reaching subjective 
conclusions, and those of his school. 
—Prof. Von Orelli, German. 


A guest, in the midst of conversa- 
tion, said one morning at the break- 
fast table: “I eat honey with im- 
punity.” A little four-year-old, who 
sat near his mother, piped in: “I eat 
mine with pancakes.” 


wh, 


As soon as & man gets right with 
God he can’t bear the thought of be- 
ing wrong with anybody else. 


Some people never find out the 
real worth of their religion until 
they lose all their money. 


One of D. L. Moody’s favorite texts 
is, “lf you are discouraged, don’t let 
ANY one see it.” 


THIS CURIOUS THING 


Is a Sweat or Excretory Gland. 
Its mouth is called a PORE. 
There are 7,000,000 in the hu- 
man skin. 
Through them are 
, many impurities. 
sh or clogged pores 
* Mean yellow, mothy skin, 
pimples, blotches, eczema. 
The blood becomes impure. 
Hence serious blood humors. 
Perfect action of the pores . 


Means beauty and health, 


Cuticura Resolvent 


humors are speedy, 
manent and economical. 
Like all of the CuTicurRas, it 


is pure, swee tle, and 
effective. Mothers are its 
warmest friends, 
MAGNIFIED. 


ald everywhere. Price, 1, Porran Dave 


| Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, If A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chimese school, 6 P, Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 
THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 


Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 

school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH—4I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
‘Horace W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, W 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 

tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 

Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 

A.M.and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 

A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 

day, 8 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 

near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 

pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 

7;30P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M, | 
Congregational Assoc:ates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. | 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Pres dents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs, H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 
M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Audi- 
tor, Mrs. T. C. Hunt, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna’. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.—Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs, Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 ferrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
cretary—Mrs, A. L, McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mis. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superiniendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. Auditor--Mrs. Mary M. Smith, 
Riverside, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— resident 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, acaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C. Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B. Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. EH. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street. Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Frincisco. 
All contributions fur the Young Ladie3’’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 


1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian ‘Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco, 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 
_ Fruit and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—-420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W..Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Boynton, D.D, 
Field tary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
em Californias 735 Market street, S. F. 


Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New Work. Sec 
illiam 


urer . B. Howland, 
| tendent Northern California and 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco § South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P, O. Box 2563. 
American Missio Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D-D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq 


Washington street, Chicago, 
ornia Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missi Association. Rev. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisca, 


The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L, H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, §9 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco. 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward, General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F., 

Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 

tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
1oWhitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


RANGES! 


CAL. 


Is the oma choice. The only 
that will out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality an 

workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors m the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush 8St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

stock, manufactured from 
Ooj§ks. 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with ee 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent. discount 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AN 


WRAPPira 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Pa;-r 


512 te 516 Sacramente and 519 Cem- 
mercial Sts,, San FPrancisce. 


. Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buildi 
Aleg, 421 St.. bet. Kearny aud 


N FRANCISCO, CAL. 


District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 152 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, © 
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published in. 1873, in his “Historic FROM OREGON. the buildings of this class to arrest| very interesting “Brownie” enter ‘the sermon! .He did not finish that 
Heaven—God — the listen- 4 


sermon. 
ing Father interrupted him with his 
thunder, and lightning, and rain. 
The sky grew dark; the windows 
rattled. On the dry shingles and 


tainment recently, in which twenty- 
five of Palmer Cox's characters ap- 
peared, giving a very satisfactory 
idea of the life, customs, and habits 
of this bold but harmless tribe. That 


law-breakers, efforts were brought to 
bear on the police department to in- 
duce the chief to desist from further 
enforcement of the law. The infla- 
ence in this case came from the own- 


Pacitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


On March 19th, just prior to the 
departure of Rev. Elmer. E. Smiley 
from Vancouver, Washington, his 
church unanimously adopted the fol- 


Origin of the Bible.” He was pastor 
at Winchester, Mass, three years; 
missionary under appointment of the 


Me.7 Montgomery Av.,Sapn Francisco, Oal. 


Take NoTice—LiIBERAL Orrer.—Any per- 
gon sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 


ene year. THE PaciFicis not published to 


make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
seriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


American Board in Austria, six years; 
continued studies at Leipzig: pre- 
pared the volume on the Apocrypha 
in Lange’s series and “The Penta- 
teuch, its Origin and Structure.” Af- 
ter ten years as Professor of Hebrew 
in Hartford Seminary, he was induced 
to accept a similar department in the 


lowing resolutions: 

“Wuereas, Rev. Elmer E. Smiley 
has labored with us for nearly three 
years as our pastor, and has been 


ers of the property in question, and 
these were said to be members in our 
Protestant churches. Again, the 


cas chief of police says he cannot depend 
tireless in his efforts to teach us true upon the officers and men of the po- 


Christianity and brotherly love; and,|)- to obey hi 
«“ ree y his orders. They 
tendered hil owe their positiens to outside infla- 


resignation as pastor of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational church of this city; and, | %°” and do not hesitate to disobey 


their intentions were good is shown 
by the fact that they enriched the 
— Aid treasury by the sum of 
36. 


eastern part of the city (old Albina) 
began a month ago, still continue, 
and are causing much interest. The 


The union meetings in the north- 


dusty windows of the old First church 
the sweet and welcome rain poured. 
What music! An unearthly pallor 
spread over the face of the preacher, 
and he was for a moment dumb be- 
fore the voice of his God. Closing 
the great Bible, he said, “ Let us 
thank God for rain.” Brother Hatch, 
that’s a true story you have been 


city absolutely declined to join 
cumstances; therefore, be it in effort hei enforce the laws 

«Resolved, That we accept the resig- and 
nation which severs our relations as in 
pastor and people, though with feel-| those abuses wees tha 
ings of heartfelt sadness; while we well 
recognize that the three years of faith-| hose patr th wall 
ful service rendered by him to this a 
society have been greatly blessed in| would “th 
upbuilding our church and creating “The b lie 
feelings of Christian fellowship and eter 18 current, and am 

boldly asserted, that our churches 


good-will among us; and, themselves are tainted with this time- 


largest public building in that vicin- 
ity (holding 800) is filled six nights 
out of the week, while a Bible read- 
ing is daily conducted in the five 
churches represented in the ‘move- 
ment, one after the other. 

Dr. Wallace gave a strong and 
wonderfully helpful sermon to us of 
the First church this morning. His 
theme was “Does God Care for Men 
Individually, or Merely for the Human 
Race Collectively?” The church was 
crowded to the utmost, and deep in- 
terest shown as the speaker advanced 
from one step to another in his ser- 


telling me. I was an eager school- 
boy in the gallery of that church. I 
heard that memorable prayer, saw 
that seraphic smile of gratitude, 
bowed for that inspired giving of 
thanks, wet my feet in that welcome 
rain, and took a lesson in prevailing 
prayer, better than any seminary 
lecture I ever heard. Friends it’s 
just as much like God to water your 
gardens as to convert your sons and 
daughters. Why not spread the 
case before him? For three years 
locusts ravaged northern Minnesota. 


McCormick Seminary at Chicago. 
He was born in Scoharie, N. Y., and 
reached, on the 3d of March last, the 
age of sixty-two. Hedied on the 9th 
of the present month, in Chicago. 
Dr. Bissell took pains with all his 
work—was tireless in any service as- 
signed him. He was also inventive 
and enterprising. His sermons were 
thoughtfully prepared, and spoken 
with grace and power. The conclu- 
sions to which he came on the burn- 


eny time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, April 18, 1894. 


THE HEART OF THE RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEM. 


When a veteran missionary in In- 
dia affirms that the Hindu’s “religion 
is only the outward expression of his 
desire to conceal the true nature of 


his original depravity,” or “the gar- | 
« Resolved, That for his faithful and 
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ment of fig-leaves in which he has 
chosen to clothe himself in the vain 
attempt to hide his nakedness,” that 
is giving another side of the problem 
from that which is presented usually 
at a congress of religions. It is the 
side, too, which just now it is not 


counted liberal to take; yet it is 


often profoundly true. There is in 
the religion of the Hindu, as of the 
other various non-Christian peoples, 
truth, of course, and often well and 
even beautifully expressed. The fig- 
leaves are really quite tasteful gar- 
ments. But the human heart there 
is the same as it is in the Christian 
congregation. It is fond of substitut- 
ing the ideas of religious philosophy 
for genuine repentance. 

The missionary referred to, once 
spoke to a large company on “ Love 
to God and Love to Man.” A man in 
the audience rose and said, “ Sir, 
there is no objection to what you 
have said; if all men would act ac- 
cording to this doctrine, there would 
be a marvelous transformation in 
this world; but there is one difficulty, 
it is a fatal one among us Hindus. 
It is simply this, we have no relish 
for it.” Intellectual, emotional relish 
some might have for it; but not that 
relish which proceeds from a will 
that has accepted these fine ideas as 
the inspiration and rule of present 
daily living. 

The Hindu is not different in this 
regard from the San Franciscan. The 
latter rather likes the notion of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. Any eloquent speaker 
ean bring down a house from that 
platform. Parliaments and congress- 
es of religion regale all hearers with 
that watchword. The hearers listen 
and are so complacent to think that 
their minds are so hospitable to noble 
ideas. But in the real, the thorough- 
going insistence, such as Christ gave 
this deep law, complacency in oneself 
gives place to conviction of sin and 
to immediate renovation. The young 
man who has admired and kept the 
Commandments goes away sorrowful, 
or else denies himself and follows the 
Master. He comes to have that “rel- 
ish” for these truths, which is the 
sign of genuine moral health, and 
is the promise and potency of the 
eternal life. 

There comes such an amazing dif- 
ference, both for the Hindu and the 
church-going American, when one or 
the other exchanges the admiration 
of the forms of religious thought for 
personal repentance. In nothing 
does simple New Testament Christian- 
ity show itself to be so divine as in 
the fact that it concentrates the prob- 


‘lem of religion right on this point of 


ing questions of the day in his chosen 
field of investigation were conserva- 
tive. There seemed to be several 
years remaining of effective service; 
service for which he had made large 
acquisition, and which he had come 
to have much at heart. 


It is rather an unsettling time, and 
it is not strange that transitions from 
one form of Christian organization to 
another should be more frequent. If 
Dr. Moxon leaves the Baptists in 
Boston, @ prominent Presbyterian, 
Rev. John Robertson of Scotland, is 
not satisfied till he is immersed. Dr. 
Dowling, having been for a year or 
more in transition from the Baptists, 
takes orders among the Episcopalians. 
One of our own younger pastors, it 
is said, is about to complete his 
process of change in the same fold. 
The Unitarians on this Coast have 
been picking up several men during 
a few years past. It is no new thing 
for Methodists to go over to denomi- 
nations where there is less stringency 
of the machine. As to Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, it would not 
surprise us if some recent trials made 
ministers restive here and there. 
Some would consider this rather in- 
creased disposition to inter-migrate 
an indication ef approaching unifica- 
tion in the Christian world. The 
fences are getting low, they would 
say. Soon Ephraim will not vex 
Judah. May be, and may be not. 
Are not there men who criss-cross 
each other in their passages to and 
fro often more set in their new posi- 
tion than they were in their old? 
As to those who wigrate with indif- 
ference, having small conviction any- 
way, what dothey amount to? Such 
rolling stones gather no moss even. 


a sort of “industrial army,” which is 
neither army nor industry ? 


oe!‘ 


It is claimed that the effect of the 
Free Church Congresses in England, 
so far, is chiefly to discourage the 
small churches that are struggling 
to live for principle and for con- 
science. That is because the Con- 
gresses lay so great a stress on the 
overlapping of churches and of de- 
nominations. It leaves the impres- 
sion that nothing but what is large 
and comprehensive, broad, ought to 
live. No doubt, the same effect is 
produced by the incessant clamor for 
the unification of churches. In order 
to secure such unification, people 
should surrender their special con- 
victions. This is one side of the 
case. When union means indifference, 
it means a very poor and thin thing. 


Are we breeding within the churches 


serving spirit and connivance with 
sin; and it seems to your committee 
that if there are church members 
among those whose property is rented 
for crime and immorality, it is high 
time our churches made some sign. 
Any city has come to a serious pass 
in which its leading citizens are mak- 
ing money out of the squalor, disease, 
shame and destruction of their fellow- 
citizens, and are powerful enough to 
hinder the enforcement of law, to 
check the church and ‘awe the press 
into silence.” 

In connection with the foregoing, 
the committee offered the following 
recommendation : 

“Wuereas, Membership in the 
Church of Christ is inconsistent with 
ownership and renting of property 
for criminal and immoral purposes, 
and brings disgrace upon all our 
churches and hinders the cause of re- 
ligion in this city of our homes; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That every pastor of 
this Association who may find mem- 
bers of his church owning or renting 
for the above uses owes it to the 
cause of righteousness and the 
Church of Christ to immediately 
bring this subject before his congre- 
gation, and proceed to deal with such 


industrious efforts as our pastor, we 
owe him a debt of gratitude we can 
never repay; and, | 

“Resolved, Thatin parting we assure 
him our kindest wishes wi:] ever at- 
tend him and his worthy wife, and 
that we hereby recommend him to 
any church to which he may be called 
as one worthy of their highest con- 
fidence and esteem.” 

Mr. Smiley at present is in Syracuse, 
N. Y. His successor in the Vancou- 
ver church is Rev. A. A. Hurd, who 
arrived from New Mexico March 31st, 
and began his work last Sunday. A 
hearty reception was given him last 
Friday. Mr. Hurd was a classmate 
of Superintendents Bailey and Clapp 
of the Home Missionary Society. 

Four lots in the town of Freewater, 
in Eastern Oregon, have been deeded 
to the First Congregational church 
of that place, Rev. A. R. Olds pastor. 
Last Monday the Trustees signed a 
contract for the material needed in 
the ereetion of a church, which it is 
expected will be completed by May 
12th, next. 

The forty-sixth meeting of the 
Oregon Bible Society was held in 
this city March 28th. The following 
is the report of the depository for the 


past year: mar members according to the discipline 
bsese i Pooks on hand at beginning prescribed by his respective church 
Value of books received from New or denomination. 
In the list of owners of the 245 sa- 
loons and some 50 houses of prostitu- 
3 °° | tion appeared names that struck the 
$2,688 70 | Ministerial Association dumb — so 
Value of books delivered to branch dumb that some who in the outset 
societies........ S, s3egey .... $755 50| were strongly in favor of an aggres- 
Value of books delivered to volunteer sive movement in the direction indi- 
140 25. cated, had nothing to gay. The re- 


Value of books delivered to South- 
western Washington Bible Society 
Value of books delivered to District 
Superintendent.......... . 
Value of books delivered to life mem- 
bers of American Bible Society... 
Value of books delivered to J. K. Gill 


port and recommendation was laid 
upon the table, and there it still is. 
But, meanwhile, it has been “brew- 
ing,” if such a term can be used; and 
the feeling is growing that something 


66 05 


14 05 


II 00 


7 60| must be done; and elements, that it 
Value of books donated to mission is believed will be cohesive, are 
37 00 gradually coming together, with a 


Value of books donated to needy Sun- 

day-schools, 186 volumes........ 
Value of books donated to destitute 
Reduction in price................ 50 
Value of books sold during the year 
Value of books on hand March 27 


$2,688 70 


Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. 
George Whittaker, D.D.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, resident pastors of all co-oper- 
ating churches; Secretary, George 
H. Himes; Treasuer, O. P. S. Plum- 
mer; Executive Committee—L. M. 
Parrish, E. Quackenbush, F. S. Akin, 
Dr. G. H. Chance, David Dalgleish, 
A. O. Powers, A. A. Morse, with the | Spiritual Worlds.” Dr. Wallace’s 
foregoing officers ex officio. texts were Gen. i:1, 2—“In the be- 

About ten months ago the matter | ginning God created the heavens and 
of closing saloons on Sunday came | the earth. And the earth was with- 
up for discussion in the Ministerial | out form and void; and darkness was 
Association in this city, and it was | upon the face of the deep. And the 
agreed by all that the work of bring- | Spirit of God moved upon the face 
ing about such a desirable result | of the waters” ; and Eph. ii: 10—“For 
should be undertaken. Asa prelim-| we are his workmanship, created 
inary step, it was thought wise to find|anew in Christ Jesus, unto good 
out who owned the property that was | works, which God hath before ordain- 
used for saloon and other immoral |ed that we should walk in them.” 
purposes. Accordingly, Rev. H. V.| The central thought was that man 
Rominger, then of MHassalo-street | was a microcosm, and ndture an em- 
Congregational church, and Rev. H.| blem of grace. The stages of man’s 


view to devising practical and com- 
prehensive plans whereby systematic 
and persevering efforts may be put 
torth, backed by all needed funds, by 
which, n due time, many of the hor- 
rible stains which now defile our 
beautiful city may be removed. This 
movement is the direct outgrowth of 
the above effort, and has the approval 
of the churches and ministers of the 
city, as far as they have been advised. 


The services in First church this 
morning were deeply interesting, and 
the house was filled to the fullest 
capacity. The topic was “Nebula, 
Chaos and Cosmos in the Natural and 


human lives were called to pass 


vine plan pertaining to each individ- 


for the soul. 


The sight of it is sadder than the 


thirstily in the bed of a dried-up 
strenm. Shetland ponies, which ought 


mon, wherein he made it very clear 
that whatever trials and experiences 


through, they were a part of the di- 


ual, and it took just such experiences 
to fit the soul for the hereafter that 
lies before us all. With Dr. Wallace 
there is nothing in this life worth the 
having unless there is immortality 


For the present the members of the 
Westminster Presbyterian church will 
worship with the Hassalo-street 
church, the pastor of the form- 
er supplying the pulpit. The Pres- 
byterians are building a church, and 
this arrangement will probably hold 
good until that is completed. 


Gro. H. Himgs. 
Portianp, April 15th. 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION’ FIELD 
NOTES. 


Deak Paciric:, It has been my priv- 
ilege both to taste of and to contri- 
bute to some high and wide Califor- 
nia fellowship. Genial Bishop Ford 
and the church at Paso Robles in- 
sisted that the North must be repre- 
sented at the council which recog- 
nized the new enterprise and install- 
ed—think of installation in these 
days—their glad and gifted young 
pastor, Russell King. Via Castroville 
going and coming, it took me three 
days and three hundred miles. The 
brave Ventura pastor, Merriam, and 
his plucky delegate, took five days, 
coming by sea, and rail, and stage- 
coach over the mountains. Scholarly 
Brother Geo. Willett, who preached 
the precious sermon, came from San 
Luis Obispo. The nearest pastor 
was from San Miguel—Moody in 
name, but hopeful of countenance. 
Brother Ford’s trip from Los Ange- 
les via San Francisco foots up many 
more miles than a thousand. We 
gave the thirty dear souls no cold, 
formal grips. Of course their theol- 
ogy was sound. Men don’t goso far 
for nonsense, and bring a warm- 
hearted Methodist scholar from 
our new State of Washington to 
make a Puritan pastor of him 
upless he is sound in the faith. 

While the Campbellite mis- 
sionary yesterday baptized in Old 
Ocean thirteen candidates at Pacific 
Grove, the new church at Paso Robles 
worshiped where the council was 
held,in the rented Campbellite church. 
Plucky flock to anticipate building in 
such times as these, and to support a 
pastor in the face of the dreadful 
drouth which is afflicting all that 
region east of the Coast Range ! 
Providence may arrange some easier 
and less expensive course for them. 
But they are good material. May 
the Spirit’s power bring them youth 
and children, repeating and ever en- 
larging Mayflower’s happy experience. 
But what a sorry thing a drouth is. 


hearing. Bread and barley growing 
dearer. Cattle turned in on parched 
and stunted wheat fields, or lowing 


to have green alfalfa, shut up to dry 
straw. Fathers wondering where the 


Emigration was stayed. Not till a 
general concert of prayer, mocked 
by the jeers of the infidels, was the 
plague stayed. I saw the scourge as 
thick as snowflakes in the sun. Dr. 
Snell tells me the day after the 
public and general prayer he was out 
on Lake Minnetonka, and for four 
hours the sun was darkened by clouds 
of grasshoppers flying west to the 
alkaline deserts, two months before 
their wanted time. I believe in Gen- 
eral Dyrenforth and the scientific 
rain-makers. If they appear in San 
Luis Obispo county wise saints will 
take up collections, and pray for 
their success. 

But, beloved friends, don’t wait for 
Congress and the scientists. God 
loves your valleys as much as the 
Oberlin plains. Spread your needs 
before him. Get rid of the plague of 
sin from your heart, and ask him for 
rain. You organize the meeting, and 
ask the State to pray with you. 

A kind friend says she misses the 
reports of the Mayflower. Well, 
friends, we are working on. Money 
is in hand to pay our Oakland sash 
and door bill, and we've sent for the 
note. That kind firm, and George 
Lovegrove, the gifted artist in glass 
on Twelfth street, Oakland, waive 
their interest. Thanks. God bless 
you. And the Building Society 
mortgages have gone on. Unless a 
New York lawyer can find a flaw in a 
California judge, we may hope to be 
clear of debt May lst. Won't we have 
a@ picnic? Pray on for your May- 
flower, for she is yours, and help us 
to dedicate her to God ere long. In 
everlasting hope, 

Epwin Sipney WILLIAMS. 


EAST WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Not long since the democracy of 
Congregationalism joined hands with 
the conservatism of Presbyterianism 
in the union of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Spokane and the 
Westminster Presbyterian church of 
the same place. Two bodies may be 
welded together by the judicious use 
of a good fire. This new church, the 
Westminster Congregational, has 
called into requisition some Method- 
ist fire and zeal in the person of Dr. 
Cherington, pastor of the first Meth- 
odist church of Tacoma. Dr. Cher- 
ington has accepted the call, and 
has been with the church two Sab- 
baths as pastor, calling out large 
congregations, and preaching. excel- 
lent gospel sermons to them. The 
Lord’s Prayer has been taken as the 
subject for a series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons, “Our Father, which art in 
heaven” being the text for last Sab- 
bath night. With the present com- 
bination of forces adding continually 
plenty of the Spirit of Christ, the 
Westminster Congregational church 
ought to do a mighty work for God 
and for Spokane. 

The Union Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of Spokane is preparing for the 
coming State Convention to meet in 
the city. 

An entertainment was given (ren- 
dering a splendid program) for the 
purpose of raising money to defray 


expenses of the enterfainment of 
guests, etc. The Christian Endeavor 
Conventions have always been a suc- 
cess, and if hard work and diligence 
on the part of the committee counts 
for anything, the coming one will be 


food shall come from for their families. 
Tired mothers with poverty as sure 
and certain as harder and hopeless 
work. Friends, let us pray for our 
new sister church at the beautiful 
Pass of the Oaks, that spiritual show- 


Separation, for a reason, has been 
often wholesome exceedingly. We 
Congregationalists think so, and cele- 
brate and saint our fathers who were 
blamed for it. The conventicle has 


F. Wallace of the Grand-avenue | spiritual life correspond to those of 
United Presbyterian church, were ap- | the nebulw, from which world’s are 
pointed a committee to bring out the | created; the chaos, in which is the 
facts. Afterseveral weeks careful and | brooding Spirit of God working out 
systematic efforts, they finished the | perfection; and the cosmos, or per- 


immediate obedience to the soul’s 
By true King. Not those who say, or ad- 
Ke mire, Lord, Lord, but they who do 
his will. 


EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 


Thirty years ago the Congrega- 
tional workers in this city welcomed 
this brother, who came from his pas- 
torate in Massachusetts to take charge 
of the Green-street church. He had 
been in the war, having organized in 
the neighborhood of his parish » 
eompany of which he was made cap- 
tain, and which served in the South- 
west campaign under General N. P. 
Banks. On his arrival here, he en- 
tered heartily into co-operation with 
us during the five years that follow- 
ed. Fora portion of the time he was 
associated closely with the editorial 
work in these columns. A year after 
was spent in the care of the then 
Fort-street church in Honolulu. 

While among us, he was paying 
some special attention to Biblical 
studies, which he pursued afterwards, 


often been the pioneer of religious 
progress. A body has been split in 
two many a time, and the two parts 
have been better united after the 
split than the one was before. 


— 


There is a sense in which the para- 
dox is sort of true that “the friends 
of the Bible have been its worst 
enemies.” But the sort of truth in 
this saying is more offensive than 
helpful. It is much like that bitter 
response which declares that the bet- 
ter an adversary is the worse his in- 
fluence. We should not like to aver 
that those friends of the Bible who 
make an idol of the literary criticism 
of it are its worst enemies. We do 
not, therefore, desire to have them 
say that those who adhere to tradi- 
tional views of it are so. For thére 
are enemies, and many of them who 


and the result of which, in part, was | 


are far worse. 


duty assigned, and presented their re- | fection desired—the divine purpose 
port, giving in detail by street and | and object in creation. Science, lit- 
number the location of every saloon | erature, history and human experi- 
and other immoral place, and. the | ences were called upon to demon- 
name of the person owning the prop- | strate and emphasize the fact that 
erty. In addition, the committee |from a condition of undeveloped 
made the following statement: . possibilities, through chaotic eras 

« By the assistance of the Mayor of | and experiences, thrilling and awful 
the city and chief of police, every | in their force, the human race along 
facility has been furnished us to make | the ages, and individuals in the years 
this investigation. In the case of | of their lives, have been evolving and 
the region of the city commonly | advancing towards completion and 
known as the ‘White Chapel Dis-|the beauty of perfection. Every 
trict,’ a chart furnished by Mayor| chaos is working out cosmos. Dr. 
Mason enabled us to locate all prop- | Wallace has no quarrel with science, 
erty and ascertain the ownership of| but finds it in harmony with the 
the same.. * * * highest development of Christian 

“Some facts came into the posses- | truth in its application to the human 
sion of this committee while making | heart. He traced the similarity be- 
this examination which ought to de- | tween the process and purpose of the 


churches and all good citizens. The | the higher creation of man. 
chief of police says he is constantly 
hindered in enforcing the laws by| Gaston. Seven were received into 
political influence and by the pro- | church fellowship last Sunday, and 
prietors of the property used fer im- | ten were baptized. 

moral and criminal purposes. Re- 


ers may fall on the flock and that 
heaven may roll over on the parched 
plains some of that abundant moist- 
ure rising from the Pacific just over 
the hills. Our Father can do both 
the spiritual and temporal blessing. 


of Salinas told me the other day? A 
sad drouth was drying into fine dust 
the clay soil about Oberlin. Wells 
grew shallow; the earth cracked; men 
drove cattle ten miles to Lake Erie 
for water; crops withered; it was 
pitiful; fevers multiplied. That 
mighty theologian and 
Charles G. Finney, with the faith of 
a child, took the case to the great 
Father. 
Have pity on thy children! 
mand the serious attention of our | material creation of the world and | seest the parched ground and the 
withering grain. The very squirrels 

The good work still continues at | and the birds in the branches plead 
with thee. The thirsty cattle low 
piteously and 
dying children cry 
The ladies of the Sunnyside church, { Lord, send us water!” Oh, how he 

cently, when the police raided one of | Rev. John J. Staub pastor, gave | prayed, and then he went on with | 


What was it good Brother Hatch 


evangelist, 


“Oh, Lord, send us rain! 
Thou 


longingly. Thy 
to thee, Oh, 


in New York. 


none the less interesting. 
Encouraging reports come to us 
respecting the work at Sprague, es- 
pecially from the Sunday-school. 
The average attendance during the 
year was 106. Sixteen names appear 
on the roll as present every Sabbath. 
The largest attendance was on Easter 
Sabbath, there being 158 on that day. 
Chelan “breaks for thinto joy” be- 
cause of new interest and growth. 
Five new members came into the 
church last communion, four of them 
on confession of faith. Three are 
already promised for the next com- 
munion. A Junior Christian En- 
deavor has been organized, and now 
the church is agitating the, question 
of putting up a house of worship. In 


fact, the matter is being pushed up 


to the very doors of the Bible House 
E. J. 
Spoxang, Wasu., April 10th. 


Men comprise 40 per cent of the 
teachers in the public schools of 


Sweden. 
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Tue Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Mt. Shasta District Associa- 
tion of Congregational churches 
meets at Adin, Modoc county, Cal- 
ifornia, on Thursday, May 17th, at 
7pm. Program will be announced 
later. F. W. Hooper, Scribe 


There was a very large attendance 
at the Club on Monday to hear Pro- 
fessor Joseph LeConte on the sub- 
ject of evolution. The purpose in the 
invitation to the Professor to meet 
with the Club was not to have him 
give a paper or lecture, nor to en- 
gage him in a discussion, but to have 
him state and explain his views in a 
conversational way. This he did in 
a most admirable manner. After a 
few introductory remarks of a general 
nature on the subject, he invited 
questions, which followed in rapid 
succession, and brought forth answers 
that covered the points of central in- 
terest in the question, in a very clear, 
if not to all satisfactory, way. He 
defined evolution to be the derivative 
origin of organic forms, ani as being 
essentially the same as the law of 
cause and effect. He regarded this 
law of evolution as established be- 
yond dispute, and accepted by all 
scientific men, though they differ as 
to factors and forms, and in regard 
to its application to the origin of life 
and of the spirit of man; in his view, 
it was more probable, that life it- 
self was evolved from that which was 
non-living, though it was not un- 
scientific to suppose that it came 
direct from the Creator’s hand. On 
this point science has no proof. The 
laws of nature are but God’s methods 
of working, and in all nature there is 
the supernatural. There is no rever- 
sion of types. There is no return to 
any starting-point of evolution. The 
monkey, when once a monkey, ever 
after recedes form, rather than ap- 
proaches toward man, and when once 
the human soul is born from the 
embrionic spirit, the development is 
toward the ideal man, not toward 
something else. The missing links, 
in the nature of things, must be rare, 
and may never be found. 


Owing to the commencement exer- 
cises of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary at Oakland there will be no 
meeting of the Monday Club next 
week. Week after next the subject 
will be presented by Rev. J. D. Fos- 
ter, “The American Protective Asso- 
ciation.” 


At a crowded meeting in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall in this city last Sabbath 


_ afternoon, to observe the twenty-ninth 


anniversary of Abraham 
death, Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown delivered 
an eloquent eulogy on the ‘Martyr 
President.” 


Eighteen States were represented 
in Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper’s Bible 
class. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan preached in the 
Third church on “An American Vice: 
Profanity”; a timely subject,one would 
say who travels very much, which 
should have a larger and different 
hearing from that usually found in 
Brother Pullan’s church. Is this es- 
pecially an American vice ? , 


Rev. G. T. Carr of Danvers, IIl., 
preached in the Fourth church in 
the morning. Madam Marshall, who 
recently commenced work in this 
church in behalf of the French, is 
meeting with success. She also leads 
the singing, a large chorus choir 
having been formed. 


Rev. Philip Coombe began a series 
of evening discourses on Sunday 
evenings, in Seventh-avenue chapel, 
on the “Spirit of God.” 


Among the converts at the Sea- 
men’s Bethel, on Sunday, was the son 
of an English rector. 


Rev. H. V. Rominger’s subject at 
Plymouth-avenue church was “ The 
Duty of Uniting with the Church.” 


Rev. George H. De Kay supplied 
the Fourth church, Oakland. Pastor 
J. B. Eddie bas resigned, and will 
enter the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. 

The Sunday-school at Seaside needs 


=about two dozen hymn-books. If 


any school has books that have been 
laid aside, will some one of that 
school please write Rev. F. H. Wales, 
Seaside, Monterey county, Cal. 


Rev. F. M. Price supplied our 
church at Benicia. 


The Niles church socials, which 
have been discontinued for several 
months, began again last Friday 
evening. A number of living pict- 
ures were produced, and to the as- 
tonishment of many, types of some 
notable personages were found in 
our midst. Tableaux and charades 
formed part of the entertainment. 
A ©. E. delegation attended the 
monthly rally at Warm Springs Sun- 
day evening. 

Rev. J. K. Harrison spent the day 
with our church at Antioch. 


Chaplain Drahms was aided at San 
Quentin in the Sunday services by 
Mrs. A. B. Gove and a detachment of 
the Salvation Army. 

Revs. Rathbone of Redwood City 
and Jones of Sausalito exchanged 
last Sabbath. 

_Rev. George H. De Kay has re- 
signed the pastorate of our church at 
Tulare. The Tulare Daily Register of 
April 9th, in reporting the fact, speaks 
in high terms of our good brother. 
Three were received on confession 


‘vicinity. 


| last Sunday at Murphys, and three 


children were baptized. 


Rev. Wallace Smith preached in 
our church at Crockett in the morn- 
ing and taught the Bible class; in the 
evening he supplied the Presbyte- 
rian church in Valona. | 

Rev. E E. P. Abbot and wife are 
recuperating in their cottage by the 
sea, at Long Beach. His pulpit at 
Sierra Madre was supplied last Sun- 


day week by Rev. M. S. Croswell-of 


Los Angeles. These brethren knew 
each other's work when pastors at 
the leading towns of adjoining coun- 
ties in Iowa. Brother Croswell has 
been supplying various churches at 
Avalon, Los Angeles, etc. 

EASTERN. 


The First church, Mansfield, Ohio, 
received eighty-two April lst. 


The Beneficent church of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has celebrated its 150th 
anniversary. 


Rev. P. B. Thayer has been forty- 
eight years pastor of the church in 
Garland, Maine. 


At the last communion twenty-four 
united with the church at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., on confession. 


Churches are organized in Chicago 
very often. The last was the Bethel 
of Brainerd, April 4th, Rev. L. T. 


Frink pastor. 


The Congregational churches of 
Syracuse, N. Y., united on Good Fri- 
day in a union communion service in 
Plymouth church. It was a most in- 
teresting occasion. 


Thirty-two united with the church 
in Osseo, Wis., April lst. This is the 
only English-speaking church in the 
On the same day, forty be- 
came members of the church at Union 
Grove, Wis. 


The church at Springfield, Ill., has 
had a time of great refreshing. The 
meetings have been led by the pastor, 
Rev. F. E. Hall, assisted by laymen. 
Ninety have united with the church 
on confession. 


Sunday was a glad day in Eman- 
uel Congregational church, as they 
received forty-seven new members 
into their fellowship. Forty of these 
came in on confession of faith. Most 
of them were adults, and many of 
them heads of families. The pastor, 
Rev. J. B. Silcox, preached on “The 
Privileges and Honor of Church 
Membership.” Each new member 
was presented with a souvenir in the 
shape of a little book, in which was 
written the name of the new member 
and the covenant of the church. 
Among the books was “Victory 
Through Surrender,” by the Rev. B. 
Fay Mills. This book will be doubly 
prized, because many who came into 
the church date the beginning of 
their Christian life to the ministry of 
Mr. Mills in our midst. In the even- 
ing, the pastor preached to a packed 
house on “The Narrow Way no Nar- 
rower than Other Ways.”— Montreal 
Witness, April 4th. 


COTTONWOOD. 


For the last two weeks we have 
have had a refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. Evangelist F. 
L. Smith labored with us to good 
purpose. Souls have been converted, 
backsliders reclaimed, and church 
members revived and edified. The 
gospel preaching was impressive, 
plain, searching, and pungent. The 
town and community were aroused, 
and flocked to the church to hear the 
words of eternal life. Mr. W—— had 
a remarkable experience. He arose 
at midnight, went out, and said, 
“Lord Jesus, here is my heart; take 
it for thine own”; and immediately 
he felt a strange sensation through 
his whole body, as if he had received 
a divine magnetism of heavenly 
visitation. It wasa remarkable case 
of conversion. Last Sabbath he sat 
with his excellent wife for the first 
time at the Lord’s table—both con- 
verted. 

Another who seldom went to church, 
except on Christmas and Laster, 
made a start in the divine life, and 
now he reads his Bible, and sleeps 
with the New Testament under his 
head. May he also come into a full 
fruition of Christian experience. Mr. 
C , the head of a family, ex- 
perienced a bright conversion. We 
received his wife into the Church last 
summer, and Mr. C—— was almost 
persuaded, under the revival efforts 
of Rev. W. N. Meserve. But now he 
was fully persuaded, and oh, what a 
change there was in his countenance 
while listening to the sermon last 
Sunday morning—drinking in every 
sentence and every word. 

In the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
we find that there was rejoicing and 
feasting in the father’s house when 
the lost son returned. There was also 
rejoicing and feasting in our 
church last Sabbath morning when 
we received new converts into the 
church, and sat down together at the 
Lord’s table, to commemorate the 
divine sacrifice of the Lamb of God, 
to save and sanctify the unnumbered 
legions of the redeemed. There are 
still more to be received into church 
fellowship. 

After a heavenly communion with 
the Master, and also communion of 
saints in the morning, we went by the 
riverside in the afternoon to ad- 
minister the rites of baptism by im- 
mersion, in. sight of a large congre- 
gation. The whole town seemed to 
be present. As we went through 


Cottonwood the streets seemed to be 


| deserted and hushed into a quiet 
‘| Sabbath. The services at the banks 


of the river were impressive, and the 
attitude of the multitude was devout 
and reverential. In the eyening the 
church. was packed with devout 
listeners, and the evangelist was at 
his best. 
forward for the first time. and we 
pray that they will all come into the 
light and full fruition of Christian 
life and activity. 

The evangelist has left with the 
prayers and best wishes of the whole 
community. There has not been a 
cloud to mar our peace and enjoy- 
ment for the space of two weeks. It 
was a continual sunshine, and a feast 

fat things. J. A. Jones. 

pry 10, 1894. 


ANTIOCH. 


Our church in Antioch is hopefully 
and bravely looking upward and for. 
ward. For four months the church 
has been without a regular pastor, 
and for some time before had suffered 
much from various causes. But the 
present indications are all encourag- 
ing. There has not been a Sunday 
when services have not been held, 
the pulpit being supplied by different 
brethren. The Sunday-school is as 
well attended as ever, and is thor- 
oughly organized with faithful officers, 
efficient teachers and well filled class- 
es. The ladies have an Aid Society 
of over forty members, and have 
raised for church purposes $1,600 in 
the last four years. They meet week- 
ly. Although pastorless for a time, 
the prayer-meeting has been regular- 
ly sustained every week. Sabbath 
services are well attended. At a 
meeting last Sabbath, at which the 
Superintendent of Home Missions was 
present, informal steps were taken 
toward the calling of a new pastor. 
The church will meet for final and 
decisive action next Thursday. The 
most hearty expressions of loyalty 
and good-will were made by the 
members and the many friends pres- 
ent. Antioch is a field as full of 
promise as it is of work for the com- 
ing pastor. H. 


A “Congress of Religions” is being 
held in Golden Gate Hall, on Sutter 
street, near Taylor street, in this city, 
every day this week, the sessions be- 
ing at 2:30 in the afternoon and 8 in 
the evening. The attendance thus 
far has been good. Professor F. H. 
Foster delivered an address Monday 
night on “Historic Theism.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 29TH 
GEN. XLV: 1-15. 


Joseph Forgiving His Brethren. 
BY BEV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text,—‘‘If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him; and if he repent, for- 
give him.” (Luke xvii: 3.) 

Among all the virtues that adorn a character 
that is truly great, there is none that so closely 
approaches the divine as that which shows it- 
self in the forgiveness of wrongs. It may cost 
but little effort to love our neighbors as our- 
selves so long as they are neighborly, and in 
following out such an injunction there may be 
no serious obstacle; but it 1s when that other 
command is given ‘‘to love our enemies” and 
‘do good to them that hate us,”’ that the nat- 
ural heart of man 1s apt to turn back from fol- 
lowing after the good with the words, *‘This is 
an hard saying; who can bear it ?”’ Oh, if 
there is anything that will test the godliness of 
any real servant of the Lord it is when he is 
called upon not only to forgive, but to love 
and do good to those that have wronged him, 
And yet, nothing short of this will suffice. It 
is the measure of Christian perfectness. This 
was one of the themes of Christ’s teaching; it 
was exemplified in his own life, and in that last 
awful hour, when in the agony of his great sac- 
rificial atonement, he was surrounded by his 
enemies, it was the burden of his prayer for his 
persecutors—‘'Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” (Luke xxii: 34.) 
And so the conduct of Joseph comes across so 
many centuries of time as a bright light amidst 
so much darkness around. He is still lord 
over the land of Egypt; but though endowed 
with power and authority second only to Pha- 
raoh, he is still mindful of the home in Hebron. 
Circumstances have been shaping themselves 
into the development of God's great purpose in 
sending him down to Egypt. The famine had 
begun, and now two years of dearth had pass- 
ed. Away up there in Canaan it had spread, 
and Jacob had been compelled to send to 
Egypt for food, and we can all read the story 
of how Joseph had dealt with his brethren, and 
how the consciences of the brethren had some- 
how connected this treatment with their con- 
duct toward Joseph, though they knew not that 
it was Joseph. Then, at last, when Benjamin 
has really come down to Egypt, it seems as if 
the sight of his own young brother was the 
breaking point of his endurance, and he must 
make himself known. How naturally does it 
not seem that Joseph, while thus following out 
the promptings of his own heart, is all the 
while giving himself into the hands of God to 
work out the great plan of a nation’s deliver- 
ance, and a world’s redemption. 

A Touching Interview. (1-3.) The heart of 
the great ruler of Egypt was yearning towards 
his brethren, and exalted as he was, the 
thought of the old home in Hebron was more 
dear to him than all the palaces of Ou. H: 
was exalted, it is true, but he was in a manner 
exiled. The heart of the brother must be in 
touch with his brothers, or break; and so in 


that solemn hour, when so much would be said 


and thought between them, there must be no 
one to intrude. It was not pride that made 
Joseph desire to be alone with his brethren. 
He knew full well how the news would affect 
their hearts. Perhaps he already saw in their 


troubled looks and strange words that they] | F 
1 Sold by 


stood convicted ia their own consc’ences for 


their treatment towards him so many years ago. 
They were beginning to trace their calamities 
to their past conduct, and we can believe that 
they often wondered what had become of the 
young dreamer whom they had sold into Egypt. 
They were soon to know, and in the scene that 
followed Joseph’s acknowledgment, we have 


At the close many” came} the perfect picture of self-convicted consciences. 


On the one hand, Joseph unable to refrain him- 
self, but weeping aloud so that all the house of 
Pharaoh heard it. On the other hand, abashed 
and crest-fallen, the guilty men stood silent be- 
fore him, If there are m»ments when a man’s 
soul can be filled with loathing at itself, we 
have here a terrible example of it. What a 
rush of memories would surge through these 
poor men’s minds! The wicked design, the 
heartless lie to Jacob, the bloody coat of many 
colors, all stood up before the eye in that mo- 
ment, with a fearful accusing power. One 
might think that they could have found some 
hope in the inquiry, ‘* Doth my father yet live ?” 
but they are too fearful to notice it. They are 
too busy with their thoughts. And there is a 
parallel in the case of every one who has done 
violence to the voice of God in the heart, 
We remember the man at the wedding feast, who 
had not on the wedding garment; he, too, was 
speechless, not because devoid of utterance, 
but because he knew too well the provisions 
that had been made for him, the opportunities 
which he had neglected, the abundant grace 
that had been shed in vain for him, and all of 
which he had rejected and despised. When he 
thought of them he could find no excuse. He 
could not speak because he was too busy think- 
ing. And so were these brethren who thus 
teach us the terrible power of an accusing con- 
science. 

A Full Reconciliation. (Vs. 4-8.) Recogniz- 
ing their painful state of mind, Jeseph hastens 
to relieve them from any apprehensions of evil. 
“Come near, I pray you. I am Juseph, your 
brcther.” He will not keep them longer in 
suspense, but finds an excuse for their wrong 
doing. They did not know, as they had since 
learned, that God was working it all out for 
their good. They had sinned, it is true, but he 
was willing that the dead past should bury its 
dead; and now let them remember that God 
could accomplish his purpose in spite of man’s 
disobedience. In this lesson of Joseph's meet- 
ing with his brethren there is exemplified that 
great principle of Christian doctrine that 
teaches that where sin abounds there grace also 
abounds. They thought it was all their doing, 
this selling of Joseph into Egypt; but beyond 
and beneath it all there was the hand of God 
overruling the affairs of the world. The doc- 
trine of the constant and particular superin- 
tendence of God over the affairs of his people 
is clearly shown. It may also be seen, from the 
history of Joseph, how God retains the entire 
and immediate control over every circumstance 
by which his plans are carried forward. The 
enmity of Joseph’s brethren, their attempt to 
destroy him, and his sale as a bondsman, were 
all so many parts of the scheme of Providence 
for the preservation of the race and the elabor- 
ation of his plans. And Joseph’s explanation, 
as prompted by his desire for a reconciliation, 
shows that he still had the spirit of divination 
within him. But to us the lesson comes with 
a meaning that is full of force. It is the great- 
er that seeks to be reconciled to the less, the 
sinned against that makes the advance towards 
the sinning. And, as we look down the course of 
time, we find that God, in the person of his own 
Son, makes the first steps toward reconciliation 
with sinful humanity. How much easier is it 
now for us to see the force of that merciful 
message of reconciliation spoken by the Apos- 
tle Paul, and how closely does it adhere to the 
lesson where we read ‘‘ that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imput- 
ing their trespasses into them” (II Cor. v: 19) ! 
It is in the light of such a passage that we be- 
lieve that the foregoing spirit of love, when re- 
vealed in man, comes nearest in point of con- 
tact with the Spirit of divine love. 

A Gracious Promise. (Vs. 9-15.) Joseph in 
his exaltation was not ashamed of his brethren, 
nor forgetful of his father. Jacob was still in 
ignorance of the events that were transpiring 
in Egypt. He was still mourning over the loss 
of Joseph, and the old wounds had been re- 
opened by the removal of Benjamin. But Jo- 
seph hastens to fetch Jaccb downto Egypt, 
that they might all be reunited in one family 
and dwell together. ‘‘I will nourish thee.” 
He will not only have his father share in his 
honor, but wishes that he might be with him, 
and have the assurance of peace and plenty in 
his declining years. The dreams have come 
true, and with their literal fulfillment comes 
the vindication of Joseph. ‘* The sheaves have 
made obeisance to his sheaf.” It took long 
years to accomplish it, but it has been accom- 
plished. And to us who study this in connec- 
tion with other occurrences, there comes the 
lesson that God deals directly with men and 
seasons. In the evolution of his plans we see 
that truth will prevail, and no event is too in- 
significant for the especial observance of his 
omniscience. And particularly does it teach 
us here the parallel truths meant for all the 
world, that God has made himself known to us 
in sundry ways and diverse manners. He has 
become reconciled to us through Christ, even 
while we were yet enemiestohim, And in vir- 
tue of that reconciliation he is waiting with 
his gracious promise to receive us to himself, 
and to have us dwelling with him, not in a 
goodly earthly habitation like Goshen, but in 
his own eternal abode, and he has announced 
this in words which are but faintly foreshad- 
owed in our lesson thus—‘‘ It is my mouth 
that speaketh it unto you.” 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, Ss 
LUCAS COUNTY. 


F £ANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cuenry & 
Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
say the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

[SEAL:] A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 


ruggists, 7 5¢- 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


at San Francisco as 
matter. 


Entered at the Postoffice 
second-class 


_ FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. W. B. Crane, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
says: “‘It has proven almost a specific for this 
disorder; it checks the vomiting, restores the 
appetite, and at the same time allays the fear 
of impending dissolution that is so common to 
heavy drinkers. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CLARA H, BOUCHER, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Clara H. 
Boucher ‘deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against the said deceased, 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator at No. 110 
Beale street, city of San Francisco, the same 
being his place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California. 

CHESTER H, EVANS, 

Administrator of the estate of Clara H. 
Boucher, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, April 11, 1894. 

R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney for Administrator, 


Ladies, cal] at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


} an‘! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers— All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards, Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 and 25'FIFTH ST., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


EXCURSION 


—To— 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Sailing May 12th, per Steamship Aus 


tralia, 


This is the year togo. Reduced Rates may 
be obtained by addressing 


REV. HENRY H. RICE, 
1054 Kirkham St., Oakland, Cal. 
303 Sutter St. 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume ot tone, 
and extraordin durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & GerTs.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER ParRtor OrGan.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Witcox & Wuite and 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


“BANCROFT 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


A. L. BANCROFT 2 CO 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man » Sh 
All work warranted. Fine ‘ew: 


$1 
elry repairing a specialty. 


4 


If you have 
house to furnish, 
no matter how 
simple or inex- 
pensive, let us 
make you sug- 
gestions and es- 
timates on its 
entire furnish- 
ing. It will save 
you time, ex- 
pense and an- 
noyance. It is 


TO 


worth enquiring 
into, isn’t it? 


BOTTOM 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home, 


A THIMBLEFUL OF FACT 


Weighs More than a Pailful of Theory. 


Everybody knows that the 


LICH U NNINGE 


the Sewing Machine for 
family use, 
Send for price-list to 


J. W. EVANS, 


29 POST ST., 


Is pre-eminently 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PARCELLS, 


— AND 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO. 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


W.H, TILTON, JAS, CARROLL. 


‘CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


JIHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


COA 


GF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Ot. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


(C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 


than any store in the city, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. | 


— ~ ~ 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepyespay, Apri 18, 1894. 


WYourg Tolks. 


What the Flowers Say. 


The red rose says, ‘‘Be sweet”; 
And the lily bids, ‘‘Be pure”; 

The hardy, brave chrysanthemum— 
‘* Be patient and endure.” 


The violet whispers, ‘‘ Give, 
Nor grudge nor count the cost”; 
“~ The woodbine, *‘Keep on blossoming 
In spite of chill and frost.” 


And so each gracious flower 
Has each a several word, 
Which, read together, maketh 
The message of the Lord. 
Susan Coolidge. 


A DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRAT. 


There has been so much criticism 
adverse to the Prince of Wales lately 
in circulation that the following anec- 
dote, showing a pleasanter side, is 
worth repeating. It was related 1 
me this summer by a friend, and I 
can vouch for its accuracy, barring a 
change in the name of the chief actor. 

«Tt was in the autumn of '72,” said 
my friend, “that 1 was on my way 
home from Europe by one of the old 
Cunarders. We had a dreadful pass- 
age, and, being the only lady who 
was not seasick, I had the exclusive 
attention of most of the well passen- 
gers. Among them was a small boy, 
who was one of the plainest little 
mortals that I have ever beheld, red- 
haired and freckled, but with a 
bright, sharp little face like a terrier. 

“My attention was first called to 
him by noticing his intimacy with an 
English baronet abroad, who seemed 
to derive the keenest delight from 
his conversation, and was constantly 
being reduced to a helpless condition 
from laughter at the remarks of his 
small friend. In the course of time, 
he drifted into my vicinity and open- 
ed conversation. 

«Ever seen the Prince of Wales?’ 
he said. 

“*Yes,’ I answered, 
him.’ 

‘Nice man, very. Nice in his own 
house. I like him very much.’ 

. ‘Oh, don’t talk that way, Jack,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘That's silly.’ 

«But I mean it,’ he persisted; T 
know him. I’ve dined at his house.’ 

“ ‘How was that ?’ 

«‘Well, you see, it was when we 
were travelin’in Italy. Iwas puttin’ 
my head out of the car window, and 
I saw two boys puttin’ their heads 
out, and I says “Hello!” and they 
said “Hello!” back again, and I says, 
“OQome in here; there’s lots of room,” 
and they said, “No, we can't, but 
there’s room in here, and when the 
train stops you come in here with us.” 
So, when the train stopped, I asked 
pa, and he said I could go, and I got 
in their carriage. And I asked them 
what was their names, and one said, 
“I’m Prince Albert Victor of Wales,” 
and the other said, “And I’m Prince 
George, his brother.” ’ 

«And what did you do then?’ 

«Why, says, ‘““Whee—ew, is that 
who you are? Well, I’m Jack Post, 
of New York.” 

“<They were real nice fellows, and 
we were having a splendid time when 
the cars stopped, and their pa got 
out of ‘the next carriage and came to 
speak to us, and then my pa saw it 
was the Prince of Wales. So he got 
out himself and told him that he 
didn’t know who they were, or he 
wouldn’t have let me go, and he was 
going to take me away, but the Prince 
of Wales said, “No,” he was glad to 
have his boys meet a little American 
boy, and he would be much obliged 
if he would let me stay allday. Sol 
stayed. We played games, and their 
pa told us some first-rate stories; and 


‘IT have seen 


when we had to change cars he took. 


me back and asked my pa to let them 
know when I was in London, because 
he would like me to come to dinner 
with them. Pa said it was “an op- 
portunity,” so just as soon as I got 
back to London I wrote a note.’ 

~* «What did you say ?’ I asked. 

«“‘Oh! I said, “Dear Princes, I’ve 
come. I’m here at the Langham. I 
can come around just as soon as you 
want me.” 

«<«Well, it hadn’t hardly had time 
to get there when a gentleman came 
back with an invitation for me to 
come and take dinner with them in 
the middle of the next day. When I 
got there, they were waiting at the 
window. It was an awful nice house. 
Their ma came in and shook hands, 
and we had our dinner. Didn’t think 
much of the things they had to eat. 
I'd have given ‘em lots more if they’d 
come to take dinner with me in New 
York. But they treated me just fine, 
and their ma was an awful pretty 
lady.’ Christian U Union. 


TWO BOY S. 


“There's that side door bell ring- 
ing again. This is about the tenth 
time I’ve jumped up to go to it.” 

Which was alarge stretch of truth, 
as Phil knew; but he felt enough im- 
patience for the, tenth time as he 
opened the door. 

“Want any buttermilk ?” asked the 
boy who stood outside. “Nice and 
fresh.” 

“No; we don’t drink. it.” 

‘The door was shut before the 
words were fairly out of Phil’s mouth. 

“That looks rather hard for a boy 
on a hot morning like this.” 

Aunt Esther was looking out of 
the window, and Phil’s eyes followed 


hers. 


The boy’s frame was bent to one 


side to balance the weight of the tin 
can he carried. He seemed about 
Phil’s age, but there the resemblance 
ended. In nothing else was he like 
the well-kept boy who gazed out at 
him from the shelter of his comforta- 
ble home. 


“That's “so,” saidyPhil, with an in- 
stant pang of as he 
watched theAabori us steps. 

his can down upon the brick walk, 
stopped under the shade of a tree, 


fanning himself with his old hat. 
To think was to act with Phil. The 


lresult of his first thought had been 


the careless, sharp speech. With his 
second he had rushed out of doors. 

“Say.” he said, “don’t go—aren't 
you hot?” 

With one glance he took in the 
boy from head to foot, his mind in 
the same instant filling with wonder 
why things should be so differently 
ordered for this boy and himself. 
He had a good face, and the eyes 
which met his glance of friendliness 
were: frank, honest. eyes, although 
burdened with a look of care which 
he well knew never came into his 
own. 

“T,ook here,” he went on, “I meant 
—that is—we don’t any of us drink 
buttermilk; but I’m pretty sure I’ve 
heard mother say she uses it for 
something in the kitchen. Come 
round this way.” 

He rushed around to the kitchen, the 
boy following more slowly, to find 
his mother there giving some direc- 
tions. With afew impetuous words 
Phil paved the way for the reception 
of the buttermilk. 

“Yes,” he said, turning to meet 
the boy at the door, “I knew there 
was something—mother says it al- 
ways takes buttermilk to make the 
best kind of gingerbread, and some- 
times she doesn’t know wheré to find 
it. Here, Hannah—two quarts.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged to you,” 
said the boy with a smile, as he lifted 
his lightened pail. 

“Don’t hurry,” said Phil, as he 
started out the door. “Can't you rest 
a little?” he added, leading the way 
to a bench under a tree. 

“I don’t know as I ought to,” said 
the boy, witb a glance at his pail. 
“Its hot, you see, and if I wait my 
buttermilk won’t be so fresh.” 

“T’ll fix that. Hannah,” he said, 
carrying the pail to a back porch, 
“you set this in the refrigerator for a 
while.” 

Hannah looked doubtfully at the 
pail, but, observing that it was clean, 
contented herself with giving it a 
little rub, then setting it beside the 
ice. 

Phil sat down beside the boy and 
talked, forgetting the shabby clothes 
and the bare feet in the realization 
that one boy had much the same in- 
terests in life as another. 

He took him into the house to 
show him some views of the World's 
Fair, lent him a book, and invited him 
to visit. the boys’ baseball ground on 
the occasion of the next match game. 

There was a new spring in the step 
of Phil's visitor, and a new light in 
his eyes, as at length he took his ice- 
cold buttermilk and hurried awav. 

“He doesn’t stoop with it as he did,” 
said Phil, looking after him. “The 
pail’s lighter. And I guess”—his 
heart’s lighter, too, he would have 
added, only that he was not at all 
given to saying what he called senti- 
mental things. 

But he felt that the hour spent in 
showing loving kindness to one to 
whom so little in the way of kindness 
ever came was as great gain for him- 
self as to the other.—New York Ob- 
server. 


— 


ODD FIRM NAMES. 


I was going down a street in St. 
Louis when I saw that A. Gander was 
in the grain business, which is cer- 
tainly appropriate, and it called to 
mind a number of like instances that 
I have seen in different sections of 
the country. In Chattanooga an un- 
dertaker is named Gay; in Mobile the 
former keeper of a cemetery was 
named Graves; in South Pittsburg 
there is a law firm named Bright & 
Early; in Marion, Ind., a !aw firm 
which formerly existed was Robb & 
Steele; in Mount Vernon, Ill., is a 
sign reading “Fly Coffin Shup”; in 
Rushville a hotel firm used to be 
Cook & Fry; a sign in Paxton, IIL, 
reads “A Sample Lawyer” ; in Troy, 
N. Y., a butcher is named Calfkiller; 
near Lynn, Mass., two farmers got 
into a lawsuit, which was entitled 
Haymaker versus Turnipseed; a man 
named Apple is in the fruit business 
at Indianapolis; Sickman is the name 
of a doctor in Cincinnati; Hoss & 
Harness is a livery stable firm in 
Kokomo, Ind.; @ man name atman 
runs ferry in Mississippi.—S/. Louis 
Globe- Democrat. 


Among the replies to an advertise- 
ment of a music committee for “a 
candidate as organist, music teacher,” 
etc., was the following : 
I noticed your advertisement for or- 
ganist and music teacher, either lady 
or gentleman. Having been both 
| for several years, I offer vee. my ser- 


vices. 


He that lives hy faith ‘shall never 
die of fear. The more you trust 
God, the leas you will torment your- 
self, Plavel. 


Carelessness is a crime. 


The next moment -the boy, setting 


“Gentlemen, | 


A LETTER TO A BOY. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


In the “Letters of James Russell 
Lowell,” just published by the Har- 
pers, is one to his nephew, Charles R. 
Lowell, who was born in 1834, and 


died October 20, 1864, of ure ze 


ceived the previous da 
of. Cedar~ Creek. Of him 
Sheridan said, “He was the perfection 
of a man and of asoldier.” The let- 
ter is dated June 11, 1849, so that his 
nephew was then a lad of fifteen. It 
is worth reading and remembering. 
The uncle wrote: 

“Let me assume the privilege of 
my uncleship to give you a little ad- 
vice. Let me counsel you to make 
use of all your visits to the country 
as opportunities for an education, 
which is of great importance, which 
town-bred boys are commonly lacking 
in,and which can never be socheaply 
acquired as in boyhood. Remember 
that a man is valued in our days for 
what he knows, and that his company 
will always be desired by others in 
exact proportion to the amount of in- 
telligence and instruction he brings 
with him. I assure you that one of 
the earliest pieces of definite knowl- 
edge we acquire after we have be- 
come men is this—that our company 
will be desired no longer than we 
honestly pay our proper share in the 
general reckoning of mutual enter- 
tainment. A man who knows more 
than another knows incalculably more, 
be sure of that, and a person with 
eyes in his head can not look even 
into a pigsty without learning some- 
thing which will be useful to him 
some time or other. Not that we 
should educate ourselves for the 
mere selfish sake of that advantage 
of. superiority which it will give us; 
but knowledge is power in this no- 
blest sense thatit enables us to benefit 
others, and to pay our way honorably 
in life by being of use. 

“Now, when you are at school in 
Boston you are furnishing your brain 
with what can be obtained from 
books. You are training and errich- 
ing your intellect. While you are in 
the country you should remember 
that you are in the great school of 
the senses. Train your eyes and ears. 
Learn to know all the trees by their 
barks and leaves, and by their gen- 
eral shape and manner of growth, 
Sometimes you can be ablé-fo say 
positively what a tree is not by sim- 
ply examining the lichens on the 
bark, for you will find that particular 
varieties of lichens love particular 
trees. Learn also to know all the 
birds at sight, by their notes, by 
their manner of flying; all the ani- 
mals by their general appearance 
and gait, or the localities they fre- 
quent. 

“You would be ashamed not to 
know the name and use of every 
piece of furniture in the house, and 
we ought to be as familiar with every 
object in the world—which is only a 
larger kind of house. You recollect 
the pretty story of Pizarro and the 
Peruvian Inca; how the Inca asked 
one of the Spaniards to write the 
word Dio (God) upon his thumb nail, 
and then, showing it to the rest, 
found only Pizarro unable to read it. 
Well, you will find as you grow older 
that this same name of God is writ- 
ten all over the world in little phe- 
nomena, which occur under our eyes 
every moment, and I confess that I 
feel very much inclined to hang my 
head with Pizarro when I cannot 
translate the hieroglyphics into my 
vernacular.”— Philadelphia Metho 

ist, 


POURED HIS WINE INTO THE SEWER. 


William Greene of Moorlands, 
Bickley, Kent, England, was gener- 
ous, rich, strong; a Christian man 
with a wide influence, a beautiful 
family—and a cellar full of rare 
wines. God spoke to him one day, 
and he was troubled about his wine 
and banished it from his board, and 
there it lay in the cobwebs and must 
of the cellar under safe lock and key. 
And day after day God said to him, 
“What have you done with your 
wine?” And he answered once, “I 
have locked it fast and safe in the 
cellar, and so it shall be to the end.” 

“What end ?” said the voice.. 

“Aye, whatend? I aman old man. 
I shall die some day, and what will 
become of my wine?” And this is 
the gospel of wine cellars according 
to William Greene. Satan said, “Sell 
it,” and then the voice said, “To 
whom?” “Or give it to a hospital, 
and be a benefactor, and get your 
name in “the paper,” and the voice 
said, “Wine is a mocker.” “Or get 
the dealer to buy it back. The price 
is a little fortune.” 

But the voice said: “It is yours 
and your word is the infinite law for 
that wine. Wherever it goes it will 
carry a message from you.” “Give 
the money away,” and the voice said: 
“No blessing of money can commute 
for the peril or woe of wine. No 
matter how wisely or kindly your 
plan, or how long you ne the 
denouement, at last like a serpent it 
biteth and like an adder it stirgs.” 

And this is the way William Greene 
met the question: He emptied the 
cellar at Highgate, and into the sewer 
broke 2,500 bottles of wine.—£zx- 


change. ye 


To be contented with what wehave 
is about the same as to own the 
world.—Ram’s Horn. 


Elder Blossoms. 


The attar of rose is quaint and rare; 

It pleases all noses, or ruddy, or fair; 
It is the most regal of scents. 

But talk as you will, Ill hold to it still; 
Though you deem my perception is dense, 
. There’s nothing so sweet as 

The wild elder 

That bloom by the old 


The odor of musk is a scent of old time; 
A whiffin the dusk isa theme for a rhyme; 
’Tis the perfume of all most intense. 


ossoms 
il fence, 


But a fig for the smell that nothing can quell! 


You’d wish it a mile or two hence 
If once you had scented 
The wild elder blossoms 

That bloom by the old rail fence. 


A violet scent is a scent that is neat, 
To use in one’s twenties an odor most meet, 
A fragrance quite free from pretense. 
But leave it for maids to bind in their braids, 
And give me the rarest of scents— 
The breath of the blossoms, 
The wild elder blossoms, 
That bloom by the old rail fence. 


Their fragile w* 


' eis like point de Venise; 
They 


« wood places with fragrance and 
A virgina charm they dispense. 
Like a lass of sixteen that no lover has seen, 
They spell you with bright innocence. 
In childhood they won me— 
The wild elder blossoms 
That bloom by the old rail fence. 


— Independent, 
COST OF CIVILIZING AFRICA. 


The peaceful partition of Africa, of 
which so much has been said, is evi- 
dently going to be carried out amid 
a constant sputter of little wars. 
Even the peaceful partitioners are 
falling foul of each other by accident 
for want of frontiers marked as clear- 
ly on the surface of the continent as 
they are upon the maps at home. 
The mistake French troops made in 
British territory on Christmas eve, 
British police have, it is alleged, re- 
peated on French soil. And the 
strong tribes already in possession 
are not going to be ousted or crushed 
without astruggle. On January 12th, 
two days after a French column had 
calmly appropriated Timbuctoo, its 
commander and a detachment which 
had gone reconnoitering with him 
were simply wiped out by the 
Tuaregs. The serious disaster which 
Fodi Silah inflicted upon British 
troops on the Gambia on February 
22d is another proof that, despite all 
treaties and international precau- 
tions, the slave trade means to die 
hard. Fifteen men killed and forty 
wounded, with the loss of artillery 
and the repulse of a gunboat, make 
up @ heavy bill for a single raid. 
Yet whatever it costs to wipe Africa 
clean of slavery, it is the amends civ- 
ilization is bound tomake. That the 
Sultan of Morocco has at last yielded 
to the ultimatum of the Spanish 
Court is accepted asa sign of the 


close of the Melilla difficulty. The 


flames of religious war are happily 
not to be rekindled there.— April Re- 
view of Reviews. 


NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION LAWS. 


A summary of the decisions of the 
United States Courts touching news- 
paper subscriptions: 

1. Subscribers who do not give ex- 
press orders to the contrary are con- 
sidered as wishing to renew their 
subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the dis- 
continuance of their periodicals, the 
publisher may continue to send them 
until all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse 
to take their periodicals from the 
postoffice to which they are directed, 
they are responsible until they have 
settled their bills and ordered them 
discontinued. 

4. If subscribers move to places 
without informing the publisher, and 
the papers are sent to the former ad 
dress, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that re- 
fusing to take periodicals from the 
office, or removing and leaving them 
uncalled for, is prima facie evidence 
of intentional fraud. 

6. If subscribers pay in advance 
they are bound to give notice at the 
end of the time if they do not wish 
to continue taking it; otherwise, the 
publisher is authorized to send it, 
and the subscriber will be responsible 
until an express notice, with payment 
of all arrearages, is sent to the pub- 
lisher. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF BIRDS. 


“Bur-rds is intelligent,” Mrs. Bran- 
nigan .observed, as she encountered 
her friend Mrs. O'Flaherty. ‘Ye can 
tache ‘em annyting. Me sister has 
wan as lives in a clock, an’ phin it’s 
toime to tell th’ toime it comes out 
an’ says ‘cuckoo’ as manny toimes as 
th’ toime is.” 

“Dthot’s wondherful!” said Mrs. 
O'Flaherty. 

“It is indade,” said Mrs. Brannigan. 
“An’ th’ wondherful par-rt ov it all is 
it’s only a wooden bur-rd at dthot!” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


SAXON AFTER THAT. 


When Franklin was a boy he 
thought it fine to use long words, 
and one day told his father that he 
had swallowed some acephalus mol- 
luscus, which so alarmed him that he 
shrieked for help. The mother came 


lin with warm water, and they forced 


half a gallon down Benjamin’s throat 
with the garden pump, then held 
him upside down, the father saying, 
“If we don’t get those things out of 
pnie hell be poisoned gure.” 
hen Benjamin was allowed to get 
his breath, he explained that the 
to were eysters. .His 
ther was so enraged that he beat 


him for an hour for frightening the 
family. Franklin never afterwards 
used a word of two syllables when 
one would do.—Selerted. 


ABOVE EVERYTHING ELSE, 
Dr. Pierce’ Golden Medica] 


tive liver or impure blood, it 
is the only remedy so sure 
and effective that it can be 
guaranteed. 

If it fails to benefit or cure, 
you have your money back. 

These are many. 
They’re different in form, but 
they're like in treatment, 

thoroughl 
purify and enrich the blood, 
and there’ sa cure. 
can Indigestion, 

all roat, and Lung 
Affections ; every form of Scrofula, even 
Consumption (or Lung-scrofula) in its ear- 


lier stages; and the most stubborn Skin 
and Scalp Di are y cured 


by it. 


Searby’s Pharmacy, 


400 Sutter St., Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 
W. M, SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Phaimaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 


and the care taken in their preparation, 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 4, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


G. L. BROWN, 


Manager 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnham. Manager 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FisHBgcK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramente St., Sam Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
’ n on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for weshene 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1913 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco. 


BLY CHURCH, SCHOOL, FRE 


ALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 


JAMES LINFORTH, So 


MARKET ST.— 


Catalogue. 


CHURGH B 


BELL 1 BE LLS 
nd for 
ELL 


_FAVORABLY 
& aco, PUREST 


iT-TROY FREE. 


BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
BELLE. PEALS. ANG 


COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Masaaer. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
IS—REGULAR TEACHERS-—I8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


REALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 24 Post St., San Francisco. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, TREES PLANTS 


Nos. 419 and 421 Sansome St. 


Between Clay and Commercial, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Mention this paper. 


MONEY IN 
FARMING 


Not if the Sentiny throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and “fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 
in raising couble the stuff, at half the cost, 
With good teols. it can be done 


cultural Pamphlet, G G skson &Co 
A 


fan Francisco: 345 Front st 
Los Angeles: 221 8. Broadway 
Portiand: 141 Front st 


Money lies 
Send for Hor- 
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Sheltered. 


BY REV. S. R. CALTHROP. 


Beneath the shelter that your prayers have rear’d, 
Quiet and blest. 
The storm that struck me down no longer feared, 
Secure I rest. 


How strange a shelter, like a tent of glass, 
Around my bed! 

Through it I see the broken storm-clouds pass_ 
Over my head. 


Strong-roofed it is, and yet the starlight fair 
. Loses no ray; 
Storm-proof it is, and yet the gentlest air 
Through it can stray. 


Curious, I rise to touch it with my hands, 
But they pass through; 

No finest, airiest film between me stands 
And God’s own blue. 


Whom shall I bless? 1 bless the Lord of all, 
Whose all things are; 

His robe it is whose folds around m:2 fall, 
All ill to bar. 


Yet must I bless in him the hands so true, 
Whose fingers wove, 

Out of that robe, this angel tent of blue 
With threads of love. 


—Christian Register. 


‘A LUCKY LOSS. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


«I do wonder what they'll wear,” 
said Marian, uneasily. 

“Pray, dear child, do not think so 
much about clothes,” protested her 
mother, sadly. 

“But they’re just from Paris—how 
can I help it?” 

“I think only of the joy of seeing 
my dear sister after two years—not 
in the least of what clothing she may 
have on,” sighed Mrs. Preston. 

There was a sound of wheels. 

“They're here—they’re here! ” cried 
Marian, running to the side door. 

They were indeed—Aunt Fanny 
and the two girls, Eva and Gladys. 
Mr. Preston cramped the wheel for 
them to get out upon the horse-block. 
In a moment Mrs. Preston and her 
sister Fanny were in each other's 
arms. Marian at the same time got 
the double embrace of Eva and 
Gladys. 

“How glad we are!” they cried. 
“Oh, Cousin Marian, how glad we 
are!” 

“And so am I,” laughed Marian, “if 
you don’t squeeze me to death.” 

Even during the enthusiasm of 
their greetings Marian cast fugitive 
glances at their costumes. She was 
surprised at their plainness. “I sup- 
posed they are fashionable,” she 
thought, “but, dear me, how plain!” 

Dusty wraps were hastily laid aside 
in the hall, and the belated guests 
sat down to the long-delayed dinner. 
Marian did not sit down, but lingered 
outside to examine their “things.” 
Eva’s hat had been hung upon a hook. 
It was a plain blue sailor, with a blue 
ribbon band, and one white quill. 

“I wonder if that is Paris style,” 
said Marian, placing it for a moment 
upon her own head, and looking at 
herself in the glass. “I don’t call 
that so very fine.” 

Marian was too well trained to 
really meddle with what did not be- 
long toher. But she took a hasty 
look at every article. She only stopped 
her inspection when she beard her 
mother’s voice calling her from the 
dining-room. 

Dinner over, Eva and Gladys were 
wild to go out to all the familiar 
places upon the old farm homestead. 

“T don’t see how you can care for 
this lonesome place after Paris,” said 
Marian. 

“After Paris! Of course, Paris is 
gay and wonderful, but I’d rather 
climb the old hay mow than be there,” 
said Eva. 

“So would I,” cried Gladys—“or 
ride the hickory saplings, as we used 
to.” 

“T’m sick of all that,” said Marian, 
with a petulant shrug. 

Marian tried not to cast a shadow 
upon her cousins’ enthusiasm. But 
her longing was so great to hear 
about the gay French world that her 
indifference to everything amounted 
almost to impoliteness. This grew 
upon her as the days went by. 

“Do be happy, Marian,” her mother 
pleaded. “Their visit will be short, 
and do try to enter into their enjoy- 
ment on the farm.” 

One day Marian said to her Aunt 
Fanny: 

“T never have pretty hats or dress- 
es like Eva’s. I do wish I could.” 

“Why, Eva nearly always trims 
her own,” answered Aunt Fanny. 
“ Would you like her to do one for 
you?” 

“Indeed I would.” 

“Let Eva go to the village with 
you and help you to choose materials. 
I think together you could do nicely.” 

They decided to go that very after- 
noon. They found but an indifferent 
country supply of new fall styles. 

None of them really pleased Eva's 
experienced eyes, but she finally 
chose one, together with feathers and 
ribbon for trimmings. Marian evi- 
dently wished it very gay, and Eva 
gave up her simpler notions to please 
her cousin. | 

When they got home she skillfully 
altered the shape, trimmed it taste- 
fully, and the result was a rather 

showy but very becoming hat. 


Aunt Fanny and the girls stayed 
only ten days. When they went 
away it was arranged that Marian 
and her mother were to go to the 
city for a Thanksgiving dinner with 
them before they returned to Paris, 


ed. 


‘‘We shall be in a hotel, but we 
will make it as much like home as we 


be much to me for us to be together 
on that day, even if it isn’t in the 
good old-fashioned way.” 

“My hat will be in fashion, any- 


way, whispered Marian to her 
mother. “ Eva of course knows what 
is stylish.” | 


November cold set in. It was a 
snowy, blowy morning when Mrs. 
Preston and Marian set out for their 
visit to Aunt Fanny. i 
«What are you taking that little 
old shawl for?” asked Marian im- 
patiently of her mother. 

“You may need it to tie over your 
ears before we get to the station.” 

«Do you suppose I would tie that 
ugly red plaid over my blue feather,” 
cried Marian. I wouldn't if I froze 
my ears. I wish you'd leave it at 
home— it is so countryfied.” 

“T may need it myself if you do 
not,” answered Mrs. Preston. 

The wind blew with cutting keen- 
ness across the prairie, but Marian 
did not require the shawl. Pride 
kept her warm. Their journey was 
a seven hours’ run. They expected 
to reach the city about three o’clock. 
Marian was restless with anticipation. 
She adjusted and re-adjusted her hat. 
This was the only article of her 
costume that she felt really certain 
about. She hoped her fellow-travel- 
ers discerned its fashionable merits. 

“Tg my hat on straight?” she fidget- 
“How much prettier it is than 
the farmer-women’s hoods. I wish 
you had a better bonnet, mamma.” 

“Tam very well satisfied,” replied 
her mother. 

Every time the train halted at a 
station Marian went the length of the 
car to the door. It was a kind of 
dress parade. She would look out, 
then return ostentatiously to her seat. 

“What a vain girl!” said a child of 
about Marian’s age to her mother. 

The cold seemed to increase. “Pray 
don’t go to the door, Marian,” pleaded 
Mrs. Preston, “you will catch cold.” 

“T like the air,” was Marian’s ex- 
cuse. 

Presently, with a succession of 
loud and rapid tootings of the whis- 
tle, the train stopped. There was no 
station in sight. They were right in 
the midst of a snowy woodland. Mar- 
ian could not imagine what had hap- 
pened. She went to the door and 
stepped out upon the platform. Just 
then the engine puffed heavily, and 
they got under way again. 

“Why did we stop?” asked Marian 
of a brakeman who was standing 
there. 

“Cattle on the track—better not 
stand out here.” 

Marian was holding on to the han- 
dle of the door to steady herself, for 
the wind was strong. She lingered 
just an instant after her warning to 
look at the river they were crossing. 
A whirl of snowy air, increased by 
the motion of the train, caught the 
broad brim of her hat, lifted it from 
her head, and blew it over the ties of 
the bridge into the black swift waters 
beneath. 

“Hello!” said the brakeman, “you 
should have stayed inside.” 

There was no help for it. If the 
precious article had blown out upon 
the ground, perhaps the train might 
have been stopped and the hat recov- 
ered. But, no—her feathers and her 
ribbons were afloat upon a swift 
stream, in cold company with broken 
ice and falling snow. 

Marian was flooded with an over- 
whelming sense of shame. Her moth- 
er had rebuked her often for her 
vanity, and now it seemed as if the 
very winds had taken matters into 
their own hands. She did not cry, 
but went back to her seat bare-head- 
ed. 

“Mamma, the wind blew my hat in- 
to the river,” she said. 

“Tam glad of it,” said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, with more sternness than she 
had ever used before toward Marian. 
“It was spoiling you, and I’m glad 
it’s gone.” 

Marian sat for awhile in silence, 
her cheeks burning dreadfully. She 
hated meeting the gaze of the people. 
She knew they were also rejoiced. 

“But what shall I do when we get 
to the city ?” 

“T have this little shawl. 
in no danger of freezing.” 

Marian had never known her moth- 
er to be so severe before. 

“How I shall look going through 
the city,” she thought, with dismay. 
“What will people think ?” 

When the train pulled in at the 
station, Mrs. Preston said: 

“Let me tie this shawl over your 
head, Marian.” 

The tone was of direct authority, 
and was not to be disobeyed. Mari- 
an submitted meekly, and the despis- 
ed ugly plaid shawl was doubled 
corner-wise and tied like an immi- 
grant’s over her ears. 

The thronging people, the guarded 
gates, the lines of cabmen outside, 
the bustle, the hurry, the noise, all 
bewildered Marian, yet nothing could 
take from her the sense of her own 
ludicrous appearance. Still, nof one 
of all the hundreds seemed to notice 
her. Aunt Fanny was not able to 
meet them, but had given them ex- 
act directions whattodo. They took 
a cab and were driven to the hotel 
entrance, yin tied 
There again no one.seemed to no- 


You are 


tice her. And neither Aunt Fanny 


where the girls were to enter school. 


can,” said Aunt Fanny. “It will 


‘nor the girls, when. they welcomed 


her mother and herself to their beau- 
tiful apartments, took any heed at all 
of the little old woolen shew! over 
her head. They hugged her heartily 
and kissed her all over herface. — 

“Tt’s so jolly to have’ you come!” 
cried Eva. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice?” chimed in 
Gladys. 

After the greetings were over and 
they were seated before the grate 
fire, Mrs. Preston told the story of 
the lost hat—how ashamed Marian 
was. It amused them immensely. 

“I thought there was something 
unfamiliar in your dear apple face,” 
said Eva, “but I did not notice the 
shawl.” 

“I only thought that you looked 
prettier than common,” cried Gladys. 
“Who cares for hats, anyway, when 
they can have dear aunties and cous- 
ins for Thanksgiving ?” 


“It wasn’t so dreadful, after all, 
was it, mamma?” said Marian, when 
they went to bed at night. 

“Tam glad you have learned a les- 
son in good sense,” said her mother. 
“Try to remember it.” 


It was easy to replace the drowned 
headgear in the city. When they 


got back from the shopping trip, 


Marian whispered to her mother: 


“T don’t think either Eva or Gladys 
are for fashion. They only seem to 
care to be loving and kind. They 
love me just as much as if J didn’t 
live in the country.” 

“Let your thanksgiving, then, be 
that you have such love, and mine 
will be that my child has been cured 
of a folly.”— Advance. 


_THE GOD OF SELF-RESTRAINT. 


The Japanese number among their 
numerous gods the great bright god 
of self-restraint. This god they wor- 
ship with appropriate ceremonies up- 
on their New Year. A strong, iron 
box every New Year is given a con- 
spicuous place in the Japanese home. 
In this “self-restraint: box” each mem- 
ber of the family deposits during the 
year the amount raved by an act of 
self-restraint or economy in a finan- 
cial transaction. If a gown, usually 
requiring nine yards, is cut from 
eight yards, the price of the one yard 
saved is dropped into the self-re- 
straint box. If a common article is 
chosen when a superior one is de- 
sired, the price saved belongs to the 
great bright god of self-restraint. 
On the following New Year the box 
is opened, its contents counted, and 
the family worship with appropriate 
ceremonies the great bright god, and 
rejoice in the ready cash so accumu- 
lated. 

The Browne family, American peo- 
ple, given to spending money freely, 
two years since, placed upon a table 
in the back parlor a self-restraint 
box with the stipulation, all contri- 
butions must be the savings accruing 
from an act of real self-restraint, and 
the contents at the end of the year 
should be divided into parts, assigned 
to each member of the family, and 
designated the charity fund. The 
youngest Browne should have an op- 
portunity to save a charity fund and 
to learn how to give. 

“Pennies carefully gathered, and 
given with care and thought, some- 
times count for more than larger 
gifts given heedlessly, impulsively, 
hit or miss fashion. When we know 
to a penny the sum that we can call 
our own and may give it entire or in 
parts to the objects which particular- 
ly appeal to us, we shall have settled 
@ perplexing question,’ said Mrs. 
Browne when tbe self-restraint box 
was projected. 

As the year wore on, the box swal- 
lowed up the price of excursions that 
were only anticipated, journeys never 
taken save in imagination, many 
packages of sweets which remained 
in the confectioners shop. A stern 
monitor the relentless god proved. 

A few evenings before the new 
year, Papa Browne was observed by 
Marie to slip slyly into the restraint- 
box a silver coin. 

“Papa Browne,” she cried, “‘you are 
giving us @ contribution, and that is 
not allowed. Only the money saved 
by—” 

“My daughter, it is my three cigars. 
I miss my three smokes daily, sorely. 
Surely the sacrifice entitles me to be- 
come a depositor in this bank. If 
little Dick can restrain his appetite 
for candy in his desire to have some 
money to ‘buy bread for a poor little 
boy,’ I should restrain my craving 
for tobacco,” explained Mr. Browne. 

On New Year’s morning, 1892, the 
Brownes’ self-restraint box was open- 
ed by Mr. Browne in the presence of 
the family, its contents counted, 
divided and distributed. Little Dick 
was made supremely happy by be- 
coming the owner of a “charity fund,” 
a blank-book and a pencil. 


“ Mamma will teach me how to do 
it. When I see a hungry little boy, 
I can get him some bread my own 
self,” said the little fellow confidently. 

“T think we must have another 
box this year,” said Mrs. Browne. 
“While we worship no Japanese god, 
I think they have given us a valuable 
idea regarding self-restraint. The 
discipline is excellent. Learning to 
govern selfish desires and appetites 
will have a Christianizing influence 
upon each of the household. In opr 
desire to make the most of our charity 
money, we shall endeavor to give so 
that good may come. _By this means 


the youngest member in the family 


may feel that their gifts are really 
their own offerings, since they have 


fort.—The Housekeeper. 


A French. statistician has taken the 
trouble to aséertain the number of 


eral great countries, and the quantity 
of beer annually brewed by them. 
There are io the entire world, he de- 


easily heads the list, with 26,240, 
which produce every year 4,750,000,- 
000 litres of beer—the litre being 
equal to about one and three-fourths 
pints English measure. Next comes 
England, with 12,874 breweries and 
an output of 2,600,000,000 litres; then 
the United States, with 2,300 brewer- 
ies and 3,509,000,000 litres; Austria, 
1,942 breweries and 1,300,C00,000 
litres; Belgium, with 1,270 breweries 
and 1,000,000,000 litres, and France 
with 1,044 breweries and 800,000,- 
000 litres. In Bavaria, the annual 
allowance of beer per head of the 
population is 221 litres; in Berlin, 
191; in Belgium, 169; in England, 
143; in Switzerland, 31; in Denmark, 
33; in the United States, 21; in Swe- 
den, 11, and in Russia, 5.—Sel. 


“ How did your son do at college 
last year, Mrs. Wilkins?” “ Very 
well, indeed. He did so finely asa 
freshman that he got an encore.” “A 
what?” “An encore. The faculty 
have requested him to repeat the 
year.” 


pit ouseltold. 


Saticytic Actp.—The health of the 
household finds a new menace in the 
rapid increase in the useof powerful 
drugs, especially salicylic acid and 
boracic acid, in the preservation of 
food. Manufacturers of mince-meat 
put up wet in cans or jars, are using 
as much as ten grains of salicylic 


are used in cider, fruits, vegetables, 
pickles, preserves, etc. Among the 
receipts claiming to be patented, and 
guaranteed to be perfectly harmless, 
which are sold by thousands to 
private families and manufacturers, 
are the following: For small fruits, 
as currants, strawberries, raspberries, 
‘etc., eighteen grains salicylic acid to 
one quart of water; for hard fruit, as 
peaches, pears, watermelons, etc., 
thirty-five grains; for vegetables, as 
beans, peas, green corn, asparagus, 
etc., fifty-two grains to one quart.— 
Woman’s Journal. 


Ottve Ou. —The value of rubbing 
with olive oil a young child who is 
delicate in health, and has a natural- 
ly dry skin, is not generally appre- 
ciated. If this is done properly, every 
portion of the body being anointed, 
and the oil rubbed well into the skin 
by the hand, any excess being wiped 
off with a soft cloth, it will not soil 
the underclothing; and there is no 
better way of giving such weak 
children necessary nourishment for 
the skin through the pores.— Health. 


Egg stains may be removed from 
silver by rubbing the silver with 
whiting, wet with a little alcohol or 
diluted ammonia. After washing well, 
wipe dry. Eggstains may be remov- 
ed from table linen by washing in the 
usual way. 


The use of hot water, to which a 
little salt has been added, is beneficial 
for tonsilitis; and cloths wet with hot 
water have been applied with excel- 
lent results in painful rheumatism. 


A scientific journal states that a 
little sugar put on the hands with 
soap will greatly increase its lather 
and cleansing power, and will remove 
dirt, chemical stains, etc. 


Hot water applied promptly and 
thoroughly is efficacious for sore 
throat, congestion of the lungs, or 
rheumatism. 


To brighten carpets, wipe them 
with warm water in which has been 
poured a few drops of ammonia. 


Salt added to cooked fruit, especial- 
ly in pies, increases the flavor. 


A grain of salt will often make 
cream whip. 


An oyster is the best bait for a rat 
trap. 


You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 


you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than*a tum- 
bler. A tumbler’ breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass”— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 

Pittsburgh. Gao. A. MACBETH Co. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MillS, Trucks, Etc. 


816-& 318 Srazer; 8. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


breweries at present existing in sev- 


inconvenient times, wouldn’t 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 


earned the money by individual ef- | 


clares, 51,000 breweries. Germany |: 


acid to the pound. Great quantities |. 


| Telephone No. 1415. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


5288 ELEVENTH STREET. 
Boardingand day schools for young 


November 8, 1858; Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 


kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 
Mrs. M. K. Brakxez, Principal. 
Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

MS. W. B. HYDE. Priucipal. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER, 


f 4 
4 
| 
3 
> 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


i ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Grants lomas and Confers Degrees. Rare unities 

Offe in Musie, One Hours Ride from 
Board and Tuition pe: Term ot Twenty Weeks, $2756. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.0O., Alameda o., Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
pposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
‘ain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


tent 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
RGE 


ability free of charge and we make NO C. 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For cireular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 7 


Our customers say: “ Everything 
just as represented, and goods are A 
No.1. Shipping is promptly attend- 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 


Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT 8T , S. F. 


Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 
LIST. Country produce taken. 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


131 POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS/1 
IN THE WORLD 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE ca. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICAL, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & GCO., 
DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Mens and Oranberries. 


| Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
San FRancisco 


™ 

Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. ‘ 

Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: | 

1006 MARKET Sr., opp. Fifth St, 


@ D, MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 


ladies apd little girls. .. Organized | 


— 
Wess 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


la 


i 


1222 Pine St., 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest: music a specialty. Term began 
January 3, 1*94. Send for 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited :n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer. 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school] at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewritirg, Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, etc 


0 


Rusine 
320 SAN FRANCISCO. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 


‘SNOILVOVA ON 


SaND FOR CIRCULA Rg 


T. A. ROBINSON, 


President 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 

ph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of the Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


‘ 
iN 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors and teach- 
ers. For vagy or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. COHUROH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 


$10,915,829 63 


2 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL -« ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABL HALE LINE 


Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. amd G83 Fromt Street, 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
715-721 Filbert Street. : 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


ce? tank; tub baths; fo 
tabs. 4 


an 38 FOURTH STi). tor 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST, ___ | Only st high tide, and changed daily, 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 18, 1894, 


HIS page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 


Southern California. 


© OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 


i ted at The Los eles Association has passed a 
Cal. resolution to effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. in every Congregational family.”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Do not fail to send in your church, 
Y. P. OC. E. and Sunday-school items 
for this page. 

Do not overlook the article headed 
“A College Item,” if you ‘are interest- 
ed in Pomona | 

The editors of this page do not 
wish to urge unduly, but we would 


like to have many contributions of 
bright thought three-quarters of a 


column long. < 
The annual meeting of the San 
Bernardino District Association will 
be held at South Riverside Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 1 and 2, 1894. 
W. N. Burr, Registrar. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


At this writing, Children’s Day sup- 


lies have been ordered for use May 
3th by our schools at National City, 


Moreno, Barstow, Eagle Rock, San 
Jacinto, Riverside, Spring Valley and 
Lemon Grove. Many others will, 
doubtless, celebrate this earlier date, 


while some may’prefer the national 
Whichever date is 


day in June. 


adopted, let thorough preparation be 


made. 


Music, even if simple, needs 


practice, in order to be acceptably 
sung by a congregation, and recita- 
tions should be rehearsed until they 


can be given without hesitation. 


The new school at Good Hope, in 


Riverside county, reports progress. 


Though obliged to meet in a private 


house, it is well attended. 
Vanderbilt school reports an aver- 


- age of fourteen, which is good, con- 


sidering the difficulties. Eight were 


present every Sabbath since organiza- 
The patient labors of the few 


tion. 


devoted laborers will in time secure 


a better attendance. 


West End school, Los Angeles, is 
noted for its regularity of attendance 
and the faithful work done in its 


primary department. The 


whole 


school is in good shape, under faith- 


ful teachers. 


A COLLEGE ITEM. 


While Amherst, the earliest repre- 
sentative of the College Senate plan, 
has suffered a temporary loss in the 
matter of student co-operation in 
Senate government of the College, 
we have reason at Pomona to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the outcome 
of a severe test of the ability of stu- 
dents to govern themselves by a 
representative form of government. 
The entire Senate is elected during 
the first month of the college year. 
It must be made up of three young 
men and three young women from 
the senior class, two young men and 
two young women of the junior class, 
and one young man and one young 
woman of the sophomore class and 
of the freshman class; and no one 
may be elected whose record as 4 
law-abiding citizen of the college 
community falls more than one point 
below the standard of ten, the col- 
lege faculty being the judges; and 
should any class be unable to fur- 
nish its quota, the number of sen- 
ators is thus reduced. The Presi- 
dent of the College is, ex officio, 
President of the Senate, and in his 
absence the Dean of the faculty acts 
in his stead. Some two years ago 
the Senate passed a resolution upon 
the matter of parties and social gath- 
erings, fixing their limit at 9:45 p..™., 
in the case of Claremont, and urging 
that the same principle of early clos- 
ing be regarded in parties in neigh- 


boring towns, 


to which students 


might be invited, in so far as it could 
be done without discourtesy to hosts. 
This resolution was sent to the fac- 
ulty for approval, and having been 
approved, became the law of the Col- 


lege. 


As sometimes happens with 


other laws, it was not always regard- 
ed even by members of the faculty, 


and 


in time popular discussion 


seemed to show a disposition to re- 
consider the whole action as unwise 


and impracticable. 


The matter hav- 


ing come up for discussion in the 
Senate in connection with a proposi- 
tion to publish the resolutions of the 
Senate in form of handbook, it was 
finally determined that it would be 
wise to bring this action, apparently 


obnoxious, down to date. An 


in- 


formal vote showed a considerable 
majority of the Senate in favor of 
the resolution and in favor of mak- 
ing a strong effort to make it entire- 
ly effective in practice; but it was 


finally persuaded by the minority to’ 


open the matter for a full discussion 


by all the students of college grade 


before final action should be taken 


to secure its enforcement. This de- 


gision to refer the matter for advice, 
it being distinctly understood that it 
was not referred to the students for 
settlement, was by & unanimous vote 
of the Senate. ‘ 

The debate was one of the freest 
possible sort. The President of the 
Senate was choses chairman of the 
popular meeting, and no attempt was 


made to prevent the fullest expres- | 


sion or to manipulate the final action. 
The former action was characterized 
in very plain terms 4s having been 
very largely over-influenced by the 


President of the College, two ex-Sen- 
ators confessing: that they were over- 
persuaded against their own instincts 
of liberty to vote for the resolution; 
that the President of the Senate had 
exerted this undue influence not by 
design, but by the nature of the case. 
He had put the view so strongly as 
to carry the Senate by the force of 
his reasons, but really against their 
own reason. The personal liberty 
idea was pressed very strongly as 
more important than the immediate 
beneficent results of a more paternal 
system of government. All had their 
say, and as often as they pleased to 
speak, and at two sessions a week 
apart, with every opportunity to work 
up votes by private persuasion, 80 
that when the votes were taken nine- 


}teen proxies were admitted of those 


unable to attend the last discussion. 
Finally the discussion closed with a 
resolution substantially as fol- 
lows : 

“That while in favor of early hours, 
it was the sense of the college stu- 
dents that no definite rule should be 
made upon the subject so far as stu- 
dents of college grade were con- 
cerned.” 

Those present and voting were 
equally divided, but fourteen proxies 
were admitted in favor of this resolu- 
tion and only four against it. Thus 
it was clear that the student senti- 
ment was by a considerable majority 
against the resolution of the Senate, 
and any attempt to secure its better 
enforcement. It was well known that 
the faculty was a unit in favor of the 
former action of the Senate, although 
it had had no oppertunity to take 
part in the discussion except through 
the President of the Senate. It thus 
appeared that the faculty was upon 
one side of a question, and the stu- 
dents by a considerable majority upon 
the other side, and now appears the 
wisdom of the plan of modified self- 
government. 

After two weeks the Senate met to 
consider the situation, ten being 
present out of a possible fourteen. 
The first business transacted was to 
elect a new member to fill a vacancy 
from the representatives of the senior 
class, and only two were possible can- 
didates, both of whom were known to 
be opposed:to the former resolution 
of the senate, and in hearty sympathy 
‘with the popular vote of the students. 
The election could have been post- 
poned by a ruling, but notin fairness. 
The election took place. The new 
member was elected and notified, and 
a considerable effort made to secure 
her attendance. Another absent 
member, who had led in the popular 
debate upon the side of abrogating 
the former resolutions, was hunted 
up, and urged to be present, in view 
of the impending business. The 
Senate then, after waiting some min- 
utes, took up the resolution of the 
students, and after a brief informal 
debate it was moved and seconded 
“that it be the sense of the Senate 
that the old resolution concerning 
early closing of student gatherings 
was wise and should stand, and that 
the Senate should appoint a commit- 
tee of three to draft a circular letter 
to citizens of Claremont, asking their 
co-operation in securing general re- 
gard for the resolution, and that this 
letter be sent to the faculty for their 
endorsement; and, if so endorsed, it 
be sent out at an early date as a 
joint letter.” After a quiet discussion 
with a view to such modification of 
this resolution as would make it 
most helpful to the committee, a vote 
was taken by a show of bands, and 
every member present voted for the 
resolution. The remarkable thing 
about this action was the fact that it 
was & deliberate result of independ- 
ent thought, and its unanimity was a 
surprise to all. No work whatever, so 
far as is known to the writer (cer- 
tainly not by himself), had been giv- 
en to predetermine this action or to 
formulate it. It was spontaneous, 
and “uninfluenced” except by good 
reason. 

The College is to be congratulated 
upon the outcome, and the full ac- 
count has been given that all the 
friends may rejoice with the College. 
The faculty has never exercised its 
power of veto, and it is to be hoped, 
and we may almost say it is ‘to be ex- 
pected, that it will not need to do so. 
Almost limitless time can be taken in 
college legislation upon general prin- 
ciples, and a body of students like 
this Senate can be depended upon to 
act in view of reasons if they may 
have time to weigh them. | 

C. G. Batpwin. 


CULTURE AND LIFE. 


Mr. Lowell’s genius for saying not 
only the wise but the practical thing is 
constantly illustrated as the frag- 
ments of his work are gathered up in 
the magazines. “Special culture,” he 
says in a recent number of the Cen- 
tury, “is the gymnastic of the mind, 
but liberal culture is its healthy 
exercise in the open air. Train your 
mental muscles faithfully for the 
particular. sesvice to which you in- 
tend t6 develop them in the great 
workshop of active life, but do not 
forget to take your constitutional, 


language. That is the kind of atmos- 


keep the brain wholesome.” 
lation between a man’s training for 
his avocation and his training for 
life was never more effectively put 
than in these few words. They ought 
to be written above the desk of every 
teacher, and in the workshop of every 
student, for they put in the briefest 
possible form, and, with a homely 
directness, the two sides of life in their 
right relations. The world is full of 
men who are atrophied on every side 
except that through which they are 
gaining their daily bread—men who 
have sacrificed to immediate success 
about everything that makes life 
worth living. The immediate practi- 
cal value of culture is that it adjusts 
the man not only to his business, but 
to his life. It restores the balance 


petition and the perpetual strife. It 
takes a man out of his shop, his of- 
fice, and his library, into the world 
of universal life. Culture can never 
be the real, practical, downright en- 
richment of life which it ought to be 
until men have ceased to think of it 
asa@luxury. In one sense, itis just 
as widely open to the poor as to the 
rich. One pair of eyes, one pair of 
legs, one open mind, one honest heart, 
a few hours of leisure, a bit of coun- 
try, and a dozen books, supply the 
elements of deep and genuine culture 
for any one who knows how to use 
them. Itis not a question of privilege; 
it is a question of making the most 
of what-you have. It is true that 
some men have far greater oppor- 
tunities than others; but essential 
culture, that is, the ripening of the 
soul by contact with the best that has 
been thought and done in the world, 
is quite as much open to the man of 
limited opportunities as to the man 
of great opportunities. ‘The test is 
the desire for it, and the intelligence 
to take it. The man who is willing 


to be simply a mechanic, a shop- 
keeper, a lawyer, a minister, or an 
editor, and nothing more, sells his 
birthright as a man.— The Outlook. 


DIVINE HEALING. 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


“A man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief” is a very precious pas- 
sage to the devout believer; a pas- 
sage worthy to be more precious still 
than perhaps one believer in a hun- 
dred has yet imagined. 

“Surely He hath borne our griefs” 
is robed with intensified pathos and 
beauty when considered in its full- 
orbed meaning. 

Put sickness in place of grief, and 
sicknesses in place of griefs, and the 
passages read, as the margin of the 
New Version indicates: “Acquainted 
with sickness,” and “Surely He hath 
borne our sickness and carried our 
sorrows, or pains, as it might read. 


Matthew viii: 16, 17 is the New 
Testament commentary and declara- 
tion of the fulfillment in this sense of 
the words of the prophet Isaiah. It 
says: “When the even was come, 
they brought uato Him many that 
were possessed with devils; and he 
cast out the spirits with his word, 
healed ali that were sick; that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, saying, Him- 
self took our infirmities and bore our 
sicknesses. ” 


Psalm ciii: 3: “Who forgiveth all. 
thine iniquities, who healeth all thy 
diseases.” 

Deut. vii: 15, a remarkable pas- 
sage, says: “The Lord will take away 
from thee all sickness.” In II Chron. 
vii: 14, God says: “Then will I for- 
give their sins and will heal their 
land.” II Chron. xxx: 20 tells us: 
«And the Lord hearkened unto Heze- 
kiah, and healed the people.” 

In New Testament days the seven- 
ty exercised and rejoiced in this 
power. In Luke x: 17 we read: “And 
the seventy returned again-with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the devils are sub- 
ject unto us through thy name.” 

After our blessed Lora’s resurrec- 
tion, he said (Mark xvi: 17, 18): “And 
these signs shall follow them that ‘be- 
lieve: In my name shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues; they shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them; they shall lay 


f hands on the sick, and they shall re- 


cover.” 

I am hot arguing the case as to 
Divine healing; I only present some 
passages of Scripture referring to it, 
which I believe may be studied with 
profit by all, and in conclusion refer 
to the well-known passage, in John 


‘xiv: 12: “Verily, verily I say unto 


you, he that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do.” 
and James v: 14, 15: “Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the 
elders of the Church; and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up, and 
if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.” | 


among the classics,no matter in what |, 


phere to oxygenate the blood, and |. 
The re- | 


so likely to be lost in the fierce.com-: 


In line with this, David says in 


SERING JESUS. 


BY REV. BRISTOL. 


“Vet a little while and the world 
seeth me no more; but ye see me.” 
(John xiv: 19.) “He that loveth me 


will love him and will manifest my- 
self to him.” (John xiv: 21.) Ihave 
of late been much impressed with the 
above passages. They speak of a 
manifestation of Christ to Lis disci- 
ples after the crucifixion and ascen- 
sion—so vivid, so impressive and pal- 
pable that it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say, “Ye see me,” as if what 
used to be called “second sight” 
were given them, enabling them to 
see things to others invisible. As, 
for example, Elisha, when surround- 
ed by a Syrian army, saw what oth- 


come forth to his rescue. This vivid 
apprehension of our Lord, as ever 
present with us, so that to all in- 
tents and purposes we see him, seems 
to me of vast importance to every 
Christian. Let us consider the nat- 
ural effect of a real case of second 
sight on a Christian. We will sup- 
pose him to be a preacher. He is 
making pastoral visits. On his way 
he is overtaken by a stranger, whom 
he soon discovers to be his Lord and 
Master. He announces his purpose 
to abide with him, his companion 
and helper, ever visible to him, but 
invisible to others. As our visitor 
makes his calls, will he not feel 
strengthened by the presence of the 
great Helper? And as they go from 
house to house, and Christ talks with 
him about the value of a soul, and 
what he has done to save it, will not 
our preacher’s heart be set on fire 
with zeal for souls? 


Our preacher enters his study, and 
the Lord is there also. Will he not 
ask for the message most appropriate 
for the coming Sabbath, and for help 
to develop it? And in the pulpit, 
seeing Jesus there, full of sympathy 
with him, and helping his infirmity, 
will he not speak with unwonted 
power? What a change would come 
over many a sermon, and many & 
preacher, were he to discern his 
Lord sitting among his hearers in a 
pew before him! -Some years ago, a 
young minister of rising fame was in- 
vited to preach what was called “the 
election sermon” to the legislature of 
Massachusetts. It is a great occa- 
sion, and there assemble to hear it 
presidents of colleges, governors of 
New England, judges, ministers, and 
the magnates of the country. At the 
dinner which preceded the sermon, 
the young preacher seemed almost 
prostrated by the fear of meeting so 
august an assembly. “Never mind,” 
said a doctor of divinity who sat op- 
posite, “think of them as a garden of 
cabbage-heads.” There was a smile 
till an evangelist’s voice rang out, 
“Young man, don’t deceive yourself 
with any such notion. It is false. 
You are to speak to-day to the ripest 
intelligence of New England. Speak 
to them as such. But carry into the 
pulpit the thought that the Lord Je- 
sus Christ is there by your side, full 
of sympathy with you, and there to 
help you, too. Speak to please him.” 
With that thought the young preach- 
er delivered his address with won- 
derful coolness, calmness, and power. 
And when the meeting was over, he 
sought the evangelist and _ said, 
“Thank God for that blessed advice! 
I will carry it with me all my life.” 
Oh, for a ministry endowed with this 
second sight that sees Jesus, that 
walks with him arm in arm, and 
speaks with him face to face! When 
we get it, there will be great bold- 
ness, and emotion, and power, and 
salvation. 


Again, in yonder household is a 
humble disciple. She is a woman of 
all work. Her dwelling is in the 
basement, where she spends her days 
and years working, sweeping, cook- 
ing, etc., for the family above. How 
lonely she feels at times, and thinks 
herself of no consequence in the 
world. But during a night of pray- 
er she is gifted with this second 
sight, this clear spiritual vision, and 
when she enters her lowly room, lo! 
Christ is there. She sees him and 
falls at his feet. He lifts her up and 
says, I have come to take away your 
loneliness and abide with you for- 
ever. What a change will come over 
that lonely soul! What glory will 
fill that humble room! Can she be 
less than happy with such a guest 
and such a helper? ) 

I have the impression that such 
men as Moody, and Mills, and Chap- 
man, and Torrey are indebted for 
most of their power to the fact that 
they have this gift of second sight— 
they see Jesus. He is with them con- 
sciously as they walk by the way. 
He makes himself known to them in 
breaking of bread. He is with them 
in the prayer circle, and opens to 
them the Scriptures. They see Je- 
sus as others do not. Brethren, the 
world sees not Jesus. Do you see 
him? Does he walk with you on the 
road to Emmaus? Does he have s 
place in your study? Does he enter 
the pulpit with you, and is his the | 


great presence in the house of God 


shall be loved of my Father, and I 


ers saw not—vast hosts of God 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


which inspires your speech, convicts 
of sin, and leads to heaven ? 
VENTURA. 


PASO ROBLES. 


An Ecclesiastical Council met at 
Paso Robles, April 11th. It was call- 
ed with reference to the recognition 
of the church in that place, the or- 
dination of E. Russell King to the 
gospel ministry, and his installation 
as pastor of that church. Five church- 
es, the nearest of our order, were in- 
vited—San Miguel, San Luis Obispo, 
Pacific Grove, Santa Barbara, and 
Ventura. These are, severally, 10, 
30, 120, 140, and 170 miles distant. 
All were represented except Santa 
Barbara. Pastor Merriam of Ventura 
actually traveled by steamer, rail, 
and stage, the most feasible route, 
more than 200 miles to reach Paso 
Robles, and to do this was compelled 
to be absent from home about five 
days. Where churches are so wide- 
ly separated, the “fellowship of the 
churches” costs something and means 
something. 

Paso Robles is a flourishing town 
of about 1,600 inhabitants, beautifual- 
ly situated, as its name indicates, in 
the pass of the oaks. Its population 
is said to have doubled since the 
census of 1890. It confidently expects 
soon to be the county seat of a new 
county. Its dry, pure air, and its bot 
sulphur springs attract many visitors. 
The Congregational church, to which 
the fellowship of the churches was 
extended with hearty unanimity, has 
thirty-three members, with more in 
sight. They are united, hopeful, 
earnest, enthusiastic. 

The pastor-elect, whose examina- 
tion was most satisfactory to the 
Council, had already been ordained 
as deacon in the M. E. Church, but 
preferred to be ordained as elder by 
a council of Congregational churches. 
He came from the State of Washing- 
ton with health impaired, but now, 
with health restored, is ready for vig- 
orous work in his new field and new 
fellowship. 

The ordination exercises were as 
follows: Sermon, Rev. George Willett; 
ordaining prayer, Rev. J. T. Ford; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. B. F. 
Moody; charge to the pastor, Rev. E. 
S. Williams; address to the peo; le, 
Rev. F. N. Merriam. The occasion 
was one of remarkable interest, the 
Council rejoicing in the hopeful be- 
ginnings of the church, the church 
cheered and strengthened by the 
presence and words of the Council. 

H. 


NOTES. 


Iam informed that some one has 
sent copies of Tue Paciric containing 
Rev. Mr Bristol’s and my articles 
in reference to President Gates’ and 
Prof. Herron’s tirades against the 
church to the Trustees of Iowa 
College. It is not probable that any 
action will be taken as that body is 
constituted. The suggestion that 
those gentlemen should be called to 
account for their utterances was not, 
as stated by a writer in Tue Pacrric, 
“for preaching the kingdom of God, 
but for maligning the church and 
thus, according to Prof. Phelps, 
playing into the hands of anti-Christ. 
The attacks referred to, I am glad to 
see, have called forth numerous pro- 
tests from editors and others; and 
Pres. Gates, in an address in Minneap- 
olis recently, very essentially modified 
his language. 

A prominent minister of Chicago 
thus writes in the Advance: “The 
tirade against the churches, which 
seems to be the coming fad, especia!ly 
here in the West, is simply following 
in the wake of Tommy Morgan and 
George Schilling and the other social- 
ists. It happened last autumn that 
I was appointed by Mayor Harrison 
as vice-chairman of the relief com- 
mittee in Chicago. At five o’lock in 
the morning we were all at work on 
the Lake Front getting men out upon 
the streets, and not one socialist or 
labor agitator raised a finger to help 
us. All the workers were Christian 
people, and the talkers remained at 
home abusing churches for not doing 
more. It is not true that Christians 
are backward in philanthropy, or 
lack sympathy with human need. 
These words are penned because ‘t is 
time to sound the alarm against the 
sweeping indictments which are 
brought against Christian churches 
and clergymen by socialists and 
‘advanced thinkers.’ The church 
has faults enough, but its foes must 
not be those of its own household. 
If they have a special message from 


Jesus we have a right to insist upon 
their credentials, which are Christ, 
— of love and gentleness, coupled 


of statement.” | 
And the writer adds, “The Chris- 


tian churches have more to fear from 
hypercriticism than from higher 
criticism.” 

The Boston Congregationalist speaks 
of the recent assaults on the Church 
as “The Anti-Church Crusade,” and 
says, “Loyalty to Christ as the great 
Teacher implies that we respect and 
honor the institutions which he has 
established, that we honor his Church. 
The Church is the body of Christ, the 
bride of Christ, dearer to him than 
his own life, which he laid down for 
her sake. * * * Has he not giv- 
en us to understand that nothing can 
be substituted for the Church? It 
is through the Church that believers 
are to do their work. We are too 
far along in the history of the world 
for experiments in the expression of 
our loyalty to Christ. Monasteries 
have been tried, the life of a hermit, 
sisterhoods, leagues, brotherhoods, 
every device which human ingenuity 
can discover, either to take the place 
or to supplement the Church. The 
clear testimony of history is that ef- 
forts apart from the Church have 
disastrously failed; that the blessin 
of God, age after age, has been wit 
the Church. . It is the Church which 
has the oracles of God, the ministry 
of reconciliation, the promise of the 
perpetual presence of the Holy 
Spirit. How can we be loyal to 
Christ and discredit the Church ?” 

A writer in the Advance, who is a 
home missionary in New Mexico, 
writes: “Having read much about 
institutional churches, one often 
wonders how brethren could start 
them and work them on the territorial 
frontiers. Give the people the bread 
of life. Where we cannot provide art 
galleries, and soup kitchens, and free 
bakeries, we can feed souls, and 
spread that gospel destined to be 
prolific of all the philanthropies.” 

OLD AGE. 


In “Paradise Lost,” the angel 
Michael recounts to Adam some of 
the evils that would befall his race 
in consequence of the advent of sin, 


including painful deaths. Adam then 

asks: 

** * Is there no other way besides 

These painful passages, how we may come 

To death, and mix with our co-natural dust > 

* There is,’ said Michael, ‘if thou wilt observe 

The rule of not too much; by temperance 
taught, 

In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from 
thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return: 

So mayst thou live; till like fruit thou drop 

Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly plucked, for death ma- 


ture; 
This is old age.” 
A STRIKING TEST. 
At the time of the Mills 


meeting in Cleveland when Music 
Hall was filled with more than - 
5,000 people, Mr. Mills made 
the following test: He asked all who 
became Christians under twenty years 
of age to rise, and 3,500 arose; be- 
tween 20 and 30, 485; between 30 
and 40, 345; between 40 and 50, 285; 
between 50 and 60, 150; between 60 
and 70, 45; and over 70, but two old 
persons, one old lady whose face I 
shall never forget. J. C. H. 
STOcKTON. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT A. B.C. F. M. 


Appropriations for current year. . .$650,000 00 
Additional appropriations for ob- 
jects designated by donors 


25,369 25 


$675,369 2 
Received from September 1, 1893, 


to March 1, 1894, six months.. 302,75e 78 


$372,618 47 
Debt of Sept. 1, 1893 $88,318 73 


Less special contribu- 
tions for the debt... 29,633 97 58,684 76 

Obligations to be met before Aug. 

$431,303 23 

Amount received last year from 

March 1 to August 31 349,875 70 


Increase above last year required in 
the six months to August 31.... $81,427 53 
LANGDON S, WARD, Treasurer. 


House, Boston, March 10, 
1894. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Faie, 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from An.monia, Alum or any other adulterant, 
49 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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